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FOREWORD. 


These  brief  sketches  express  some  of  the 
views  of  at  least  one  member  of  that  inarticulate^ 
long-suffering  section  of  the  community,  the 
Middle  Classes. 

They  claim  no  Hterary  merit  :  their  aim  is 
to  interest  and  elicit  the  sympathy  of  others  who 
hold  similar  opinions  but,  possessed  of  more 
reticence  than  the  writer,  hesitate  to  express 
them  in  public.  It  is  high  time  that  the  Middle 
Classes  began  to  assert  themselves.  Hitherto 
the  only  classes  whose  opinions  we  have  either 
heard  or  read  are  the  Politicians  (and  others 
who  have  an  axe  to  grind)  and  that  most  un- 
justly denominated  class.  Labour,  with  a  capital  L. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  anyone  declare  in 
print  what  would  happen  to  the  Middle  Classes 
(and  incidentally  to  English  commerce)  if  we  all 
worked  eight  hours  a  day.  Many  of  us  work 
ten  hours  per  diem,  year  in  and  year  out,  with 
overtime  as  a  gentle  addition.  We  have  even 
been  known  to  work  on  Sundays.  Isn't  it  time 
we  began  to  take  up  our  stand  as  a  not  un- 
important section  of  the  community  ? 

JOHN  BLUNT. 


PROHIBITION. 


Aliierica  hasn't  shown  much  anxiety 
to  take  part  in  European  affairs  since 
the  Armistice ;  she  didn't  sign  the 
Peace  Treaty  and  she  didn't  join  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  fact,  about  the 
only  thing  America  seems  to  be  keen 
on  just  now  is  making  ours  as 
dry  a  country  as  her  own — hence 
"  Pussyfoot." 

Wh,y  we  are  selected  for  the  honour 
of  receiving  her  Prohibition  mission- 
aries I  don't  know.  It  would  be  rather 
amusing  to  see  their  reception  in 
France  or  Germany.  But  anyway,  I 
think  it  is  a  pity  they  don't  mind  their 
own  business  about  this.  We  don't 
start  campaigns  in  *  God's  own 
country  '  against  chewing-gum  and  its 
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use  (a  ibeastlyi  haibit),  though  well  we 
might.  * 

The  whole  prohibition  campaign 
presupposes  that  the  two  countries 
are  alike.  They,  are  not.  Our  climate 
is  utterly  different,  for  one  thing.  We 
are  a  fairly  solid  old  nation,  while 
America  is  still  to  a  large  extent  a 
mass  of  undigested  aliens,  for  another. 
And  we  have  the  hahits  of  many 
centuries  behind  us,  for  a  third.  Pm; 
glad  1  don't  live  in  the  United  States 
now.  As  a  man  said  to  me  recently, 
.Why,  they  are  so  dry  now  that  they 
have  to  fasten  their  stamps  to  the  en- 
velopes with  pins." 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  drink 
cannot  be  abused.  We  all  know  that 
it  can.  But  taken  in  moderation,  I 
am  prepared  to  argue  that  it  is  a  good 
thing,  and  I  for  one  don't  intend  to 
give  it  up  until  I  am  forced  to.  To 
quote  Marie  Lloyd's  imtnortal  song: 
I  always  'believe  in  having  it  if 
you  fancy  it, 

For  a  little  of  what  you  fancy 
does  you  good." 
And  what  is  better  than  our  true 
national  drink,  beer  ?    Beer  that  is 
beer,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  poor  stuffi 
which  is  sold  nowadays. 

This  ibeer's  bad,"  once  said  a 
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navvy  in  a  public -house  to  his  mate  . 

Bad ! "  answered  the  other.  There's 
good  beer,  and  there's  beer,  but  there 
ain't  no  ^uch  thing  as  bad  beer."  And 
so  say  I. 

Bass's  No.  1  requires  no  praises/* 
says  Professor  Saintsbury,  that  truly 
splendid  drinker,  who  goes  on  to 
speak  of  "  that  noble  liquor  called  of 
Guinness ; "  and  who  are  we  to  quarrel 
with  the  verdict  of  a  Professor  of 
Literature  ?  A  nohle  liquor  indeed, 
and  a  glass  of  beer  never,  did  any 
sound  man  harm. 

Of  course,  the  Pussyfoots,  the  pum- 
puritans  and  the  cranks  will  deluge 
us  with  statistics  about  drunkenness, 
vice  and  crimte,  mt)st  of  them  un- 
happily true.  Whose  fault  is  it  that 
these  evils  exist  ?  For  n^yseM,  I  put 
them  down  in  great  part  to  our  ibeastly 
drinking  shops  called  public-houses. 
Nearly  everyone  will  agree  that  our 
taverns  want  reforming.  They  are 
sordid,  th^y  are  extremtely  uncomfort- 
able, the^y  are  frequently  conducted 
and  mtoaged  by,  people  of  a  poor 
grade,'  and  they  seem  designed 
specially  so  as  to  make  the  taking  of 
a  drink  seem  something  rather  dis- 
reputa'ble. 

Who  opposes  public -house  reform  ? 
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Principally,  the  Prohibitionists.  They 
do  so  because  they  fear  that  if  the 
public-house  be  made  respectable  it 
will  gain  in  popularity.  It  is  a 
measure  of  the  weakness  of  their  case. 


finitely  to  be  preferred  to  an  English 
public-house,  and  the  reason  is  that 
the  cafe  is  respectable.  A  man  can 
take  his  wife  and  children  there,  he 
can  drink  his  glass  of  beer  or  cheap, 
wine,  or  he  can  have  coffee  or  Non- 
alcoholic drinks.  In  addition,  he  can 
sit  at  a  table  in  comfort  instead  of 
lounging  against  a  bar  counter  with 
one  loot  in  sawdust  and  the  other  in 
a  s  pi  toon. 

We  want  to  reform  our  public - 
houses.  Our  climate  is  not,  perhaps, 
too  well  suited  to  open-air  cafes, 
although  I  don't  see  why  these  should 
be  impossible  altogether. 

But  we  can  do  away  with  the 
horrrble  bars  and  partitions,  and  let 
the  working  man  have  his  glass  of  beer 
in  comfortable  surroundings.  There  is 
no  need  to  go  back  to  the  old  bad 
hours.  I  Bee  no  reason  why  a  public- 
house  should  be  open  later  than 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.  It  is  time, 
however,  that  the  people  rose  up  in 
their     wrath .  and    demanded  the 
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abolition  of  the  absurd  restrictions 
under  which  Ave  suffer  to-day,  where- 
by, for  example,  if  I  have  tny  meal 
in  a  restaurant  on  Sunday  at  12-30 
p.m.  I  am  forbidden  to  have  anything 
alcoholic  to  drink  with  it.  Dora  " 
is  getting  an  old  lady  now;  she  is 
senile,  and  it  is  time  that  she  was  put 
painlessly  to  death. 

One  thing  more.  If  we  want  to 
stamp  out  drunkenness,  make  the 
penalties  heavier.  I  am'  convinced 
that  nine -tenths  of  the  people  who  are 
charged  with  being  drunk,  drink  to 
excess  in  public-houses,  owing  to  the 
laxity  of  those  in  charge.  The  police 
might  direct  a  little  more  of  their 
vigilance  to  the  interiors  of  public - 
houses,  and  the  authorities  to 
prosecuting  licensees  found  serving 
those  who  are  drunk.  That  is  the  true 
direction  of  reform. 

Good,  unadulterated  liquor,  taken  in 
moderation  does  harm  to  nobody. 
May  the  day  be  far  off  when  we 
become  a  drug-taking,  candy-eating, 
gum-chewing  nation  of  people  with 
artificial  teeth. 

And  now,  this  written,  I  propose 
to  have  a  glass  of  beer. 


A  NATION  OF  MOLLYCODDLES. 


One  of  my  grievances  against  our 
rulers  is  that  there  is  far  too  mtich  of 
the  old  spirit  of  war-time  regulations 
about  thenjL  still.  I  dion't  think  that 
this  is  principally,  the  fault  of  the 
politicians.  During  the  war  all  sorts 
of  restrictions  were  necessary.  These 
restrictions  affected  all  sorts  of  trades, 
and  therefore  all  sorts  of  people  were 
called  in  to  advise  and  consult.  It 
was  a  simply  glorious  time  for  the 
faddists,  the  cranks  and  the  '  anti's.' 
People  who  had  been  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  for  forty  years  suddenly 
found  their  dreams  coming  true. 

They  were  joyously  aided  and 
abetted  by  somfe  of  those  dear  stuffy 
old  gentlemen  who  sit  in  stuffy  old 
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offices  in  Whitehall  or  thereabouts, 
who  found  themselves  suddenly  in 
possession  of  all  sorts  of  power,  and 
who  were  able  to  devise  regulations  to 
their  hearts'  content.  What  a  time 
they  had! 

Unfortunately,  it  is  human  nature 
that  nobod^y  who  has  once  acquired 
power  likes  giving  it  up.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  a  couple  of  years  or  so 
after  fighting  has  finished  we  are  still 
tied  up  in  a  horrid  tangle  of  regula- 
tions, and  all  the  old  women  of  both 
sexes  are  doing  their  'best  to  turn  us 
into  a  nation  of  mollycoddles. 

To  take  one  small  case.  Tobacco 
and  chocolates  cannot  now  be  pur- 
chased in  a  theatre  after  8  p.m. 
ibfecause  shops  generally  have  to  close 
at  that  hour.  We  are  told  that  shop- 
keepers object  to  the  unfair  com- 
petition, but  we  heard  no  complaint 
about  that  before  the  war.  Speaking 
for  n^yself,  if  I  atn'  taking  my  wife  to 
the  theatre  I  usually  forget 'all  about 
chocolates  until  I  am  inside  the  place, 
and  anyway,  how  many  men  want  to 
carry  boxes  of  chocolates  around  the 
streets  ?  The  result  is  that  the  lady 
misses  her  chocolates  and  a  deserv- 
ing class  of  girl  loses  her  commission 
on  the  sweetstuffs  she  sells.  And 
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why,  in  the  interval,  I  can  buy  a 
temon-s quash  or  a  whisky  and  soda 
to  drink  but  not  a  cigarette  to  smoke, 
passes  my  comprehension.  I  wonder 
a  regulation  isn't  passed  ordering  all 
automatic  machines  to  be  put  out  of 
action  at  8  p.nl.  Surely  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  being  able  to  ^ 
buy  a  box  of  matches  at  midnight! 


made  to  get  the  closing  hour  for  shops 
brought  forward  to  7  p.m.  Another 
inconvenience  for  the  poor  long- 
suffering  public !  We  shall  be  told, 
of  course,  that  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  shop-assistant.  I  doubft  it,  in 
the  long  run.  Already  there  is  a 
healthy  movement  towards  shorter 
hours,  as  anyone  can  see  who  walks 
along  Regent  Street  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  but  the  people  who  shop 
in  Regent  Street  wouldn't  be  there 
after  6  o'clock  in  any  case. 

The  people  to  be  considered  are  the 
poorer  classes  who  work  long  hours 
and  get  little  or  no  opportunity  of 
shopping  in  their  suburbs  in  the  day- 
time. In  any  case,  the  matter  is 
surely  one  for  the  shop-keepers  them- 
selves. 

In  the  quarter  in  which  I  live  there 
is  a  distinct  tendency  to  close  early. 


that   an    effort    is  being 
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and  presumably  some  shop-keepers 
there  have  found  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  custom  fafter  7  p.m.  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  keep  open.  Every 
district  is  not  the  same,  however.  It 
is  really  a  case  for  local  option,  with 
a  reasonable  maxitnum  closing  hour 
of  say,  8  p.to.  And  if  all  the  butchers 
in  East  Ham  decide  to  shut  at  7,  well, 
let  them,  but  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us 
get  rid  of  this  interfering  legislation. 

Another  survival  from  war  time  is 
in  the  restriction  upon  drink,  but  as 
1  have  already  talked  about  that  it 
need  only  be  added  here  that  I  think 
it  time  we  were  allow^ed  to  drink 
liquor  of  reasonable  strength,  instead 
of  paying  12/6  a  bottle  for  whiskey- 
flavoured  water.  Our  whiskey  now 
reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  surly 
iboarder  who  came  down  to  breakfast 
on  a  dull  morning.  Good  morning," 
said  the  landlady,  passing  his  cup,  It 
looks  like  rain,  doesn't  it  ?"  Yes," 
he  grunted,  smells  a  little  like  coffee, 
though." 

One  could  continue  a  good  deal 
longer  on  this  subject,  but  I  have 
chosen  these  few  instances  because 
they  are  typical  of  the  sm^ll  irritat- 
ing pinpricks  to  which  we  are 
subjected  in  our  everyday  life.  A 
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legal  friend  told  me  the  other  day  that 
if  I  knew  the  full  extent  of  the  still- 
existing  powers  of  Dora  "  I  should 
have  a  shock.  Well,  I,  for  one,  had 
all  the  shocks  I  wanted  in  France  and 
Flanders,  and  I  asked  m,j  friend  to 
leave  me  in  that  ignorance  which  is 
bliss. ^ 

Things  are  quite  bad  enough,  and 
we  want  someone  to  cut  the  red-tape 
which  is  being  wound  round  our  un- 
fortunate bodies.  Decent  reform,  by 
all  means,  but  let  us  get  rid  of  this 
mollycoddling. 


AN  "  EFFETE  "  COUNTRY. 


We  have  a  national  habit  of  self- 
depreciation^  but  until  quite  recently 
we  haven't  meant  it  seriously.  Now, 
however,  one  notices  a  rather  more 
serious  tendency  towards  gloom  about 
the  country.  I  heard  some  men  talk- 
ing in  the  train  the  other  day,  and  one 
very  prosperous  looking  gentleman 
slammed  his  Baily  Mml  down  vigor- 
ously and  declared  that  really  things 
were  in  such  a  disgusting  state  that 
he  would  sell  out  all  his  holdings  and 
go  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  abroad. 
What  nonsense ! 

We  have  our  troubles,  Heaven 
knows,  but  people  iii  the  mass  don't! 
realise  how  well  off  w^e  are  compared 
with    other    countries.     Take  the 
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economic  situation.  Recently  I 
happened  to  be  in  Italy.  Wiell,  Italy 
came  into  the  war  a  good  deal  later 
than  we  did.  Her  losses  in  men  were 
heavy,  it  is  true,  but  by  !sea  she 
suffered  little.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
am  thankful  not  to  live  in  Italy  just 
now.  Everybody  was  eating  war- 
bread  still,  and  it  was  not  nice  war- 
bread.  Milk  was  very  scarce,  fancy 
cakes  were  prohibited.  Coal  was  an 
extreme  luxury.  Owing  to  the  rate 
of  exchange,  coal  in  Italy  costs  any- 
thing from  £12  to  £20  per  ton.  Think 
of  it — ^^twenty  shilling  a  hundred- 
weight for  your  coal !  The  average 
Italian  no  more  understands  the  laws 
underlying  the  rate  of  exchange  than 
you  or  I,  but  he  does  know  painfully 
well  that  every  ounce  of  coal  used  in 
Italy  has  to  be  imported,  nearly  all 
from  this  country,  and  he  thinks  we 
are  bleeding  him  to  death.  And  we 
are  losing  trade  by  it. 

Milan  is  one  of  the  biggest 
industrial  towns  in  Italy.  When  I 
was  there  food  prices  were  about 
350o/o  above  pre-war  level.  We 
grumble  that  ours  are  up  I6O0/0,  for- 
getting that  a  world  war  can't  take 
place  without  world  upheaval.  We 
have  our  labour  troubles,  but  when  I 
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was  in  Milan  the  place  was  under 
military  rule,  and  the  streets  were  full 
of  armed  patrols.  We  have  our 
troubles,  but  we  can't,  fortunately,  ex- 
hibit to  visitors  in,  say,  Birmingham, 
the  buildings  last  wrecked  by  bomb- 
throwing. 

1  have  mentioned  Italy  in  particular 
because  it  is  the  latest  country  I  have 
seen  since  the  war.  It  is  not  the  only 
country  on  the  Continent  with  its 
troubles.  Look  at  Germany— before, 
the  war  a  mighty  industrial  nation, 
now  socially,  politically  and  econom- 
ically in  chaos,  with  its  rulers  afraid 
to  move  for  fear  of  another  revolution, 
either  Right  or  Left,  according  as  they 
move  Left  or  Right.  Look  at  France, 
with  her  devasUted  territories,  her 
ruinous  rate  of  exchange  and  a  cost 
of  living  far  higher  than  ours.  Even 
Atnerica  is  not  a  bed  of  roses,  by  the 
accounts  of  those  who  have  recently 
been  there,  for  what  is  the  good  of 
having  all  Europe  in  your  debt  when 
your  debtors  are  practically  insol- 
vent ?  Besides,  who  wants  to  live  in 
America,  anyway  ? 

What  some  of  our  grumblers  don*t 
realise  is,  that  you  can't  have  a  war 
without  paying  for  it.  You  niay  not 
have  wanted  the  war,  but  all  the  same 
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it  has  got  to  be  paid  for.  And  tha 
•  Great  War  being  for  the  first  time  a 
war  of  nations  instead  of  a  war  of 
armies,  the  defeated  simply  cannot 
physically  payf  the  whole  of  the 
winners'  costs.  It  can't  be  done,  and 
we  have  to  face  facts,  remembering 
that  after  all  we  have  got  certain 
definite  advantages  out  of  the  war,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  security,  humanly 
speaking,  for  the  next  generation. 

And,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned, 
I  would  sooner  be  living  to-day 
in  our  own  country  than  in  that 
of  any  other  of  the  late  belligerents. 
.We  are  even  better  off  than  some  of 
the  neutrals.  Why,  in  Switzerland  I 
couldn't  get  hot  water  in  the  morning 
because  they  were  too  short  of  coal  to 
get  the  boilers  going.  Again,  we  may 
or  may  not  like  our  Government,  but 
at  all  events  we  have  got  a  Govern- 
ment which  is  fairly  stable,  and  we  do 
know  the  name  of  our  Premier  without 
having  to  turn  to  the  mbrning  news- 
paper to  see  whether  there  has  been 
an  upheaval  over-night.  We  have  our 
labour  troubles,  and  they  are  un- 
pleasant, but  who  seriously  worries 
about  '  the  Reds  '?  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  a  good  deal  further  from 
revolution  to-day  than  we  were  two 
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years  ago.  Our  debt  is  enormous  and 
our  taxes  are  crippling.  But  we  are 
r still  the  creditors  of  half  Europe  and 
we  are,  at  least,  making  an  honest 
effort  to  meet  our  liabilities.  Half  the 
troubles  of  France  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  she  has  never  yet  faced 
courageously  the  problems  of  taxation. 

Food  is  dear  here  but  it  isn't  scarce. 
Central  Europe  is  on  starvation 
rations,  and  the  tales  one  hears  from 
travellers  are  heart-rending.  We  have 
unemployment,  but  we  have  always 
had  it  and  until  the  New  Utopia 
arrives  we  shall  always  have  it.  There 
will  always  be  a  certain  number  of 
those  who  are,  to  put  it  crudely, 
unemployable,  and  until,  if  ever,  it 
can  be  arranged  that  trade  will  always 
remain  at  an  exact  level,  there  will 
always  be  a  certain  surplus  in  most 
trades  at  most  times.  The  best  remedy 
is  that  proposed  as  a  result  of  the 
enquiry  into  the  dockers'  case — that 
each  organised  trade  shall  provide  its 
own  unemployment  insurance  scheme. 

We  ,  are  heavily  taxed,  goodness 
knows,  but  after  all,  the  theatres  and 
picture  houses  don't  seem  to  be  doing 
so  badly,  and  I  notice  that  the  big 
houses  such  as  Selfridge's  and  Peter 
Robinson's  still  find  it  pay  to  adver- 
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tise  expensive  underwear  for  our 
wives,  so  there  still  seems  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  spare  cash. 

What  is  really  wrong  is  that  we 
haven't  all  got  back  into  our  old  ways; 
yet.  The  workmen  (or  some  of  them) 
became  used  to  making  large  sums 
on  Intmitions  and  shipbuilding  work, 
the  employers  (or  somte  of  them) 
made  enormous  profits  out  of  war 
necessities.  Neither  class  has  wholly 
settled  down  yet.  They  will  do  so 
soon,  and  both  will  begin  to  realise 
more  fully  that  Britain  is  not  such  a 
•bad  place  to  live  in,  and  that  with  all 
its  faults  it's  a  darnedl  sight  better 
place  than  most.  The  sooner  they 
realise  it,  the  better  for  us  all. 
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It  is  two  years  and  more  since  fight- 
ing ceased.  Isn't  it  about  time  we 
settled  down  ?  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  run  down  men  who  fought  in 
the  war,  but  facts  are  facts.  If  one 
asks  any  employer  of  labour,  the 
reply  nowadays  is  always  the  same— 

the  tnen  won't  work." 

At  first  I  thought  this  was  just  an 
employer's  grouse,  but  I  have  heard 
it  so  often  and  from  such  different 
quarters  that  there  seems  to  me  no 
doubt  that  it  is  true.  Why  it  should 
be,  1  don't  know.  Prices  are  high, 
Heaven  knows,  but  take  it  big  and 
large,  and  wages  have  fairly  well  kept 
pace,  at  all  events  in  the  'big, 
organised  trades. 
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What  Eottie  people  won't  face  is, 
that  you  can't  have  a  European  war 
without  payjing  for  it.  Equally,  what 
a  good  many  meii  won't  face  nowa- 
days is,  that  the  fact  of  having  served 
in  the  Armiy  is  not  a  reason  for  loafing 
now.  I  asm  not  going  to  say  that  they 
are  all  in  that  mood,,  but  undisput- 
ably  there  are  a  good  niany  mten  in 
that  niood.  You  can  usually  tell  them. 
They  wear  a  discharged  badge,  they 
ogle  waitresses  and  barniaids,  and 
they  assume  an  air  of  being  still  young 
heroes  who  ought  to  be  petted  and 
made  a  fuss  of.  I,  for  one,  am^  rather 
fed  up  with  them. 

A  discharged  badge  was  a  very  good 
thing  while  the  war  wia;s  on,  because 
it  did  sheiw  that  a  tnlan  had  *  done  his 
bit,'  but  isn't  it  a  little  late  in  the 
day  still  to  be  trading  on  it  ?  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  did  my 
turn  and  got  knocked  out,  and  a  grate- 
ful country  still  pays  me  a  tiny 
pension,  bat  I  don't  want  to  advertise 
to  the  world  at  large  that  I  was  once 
in  the  Army  and  got  wounded.  I 
would  rather  forget  it,  and  get  back 
to  the  decent  habits  of  peace.  Surely, 
the  only  thing  is  to  regard  the  war  as  a 
regrettable  event  in  which  a  man  did 
what  decency  and  love  of  his  country 
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required  him  to  do,  but  whicTi  is 
now  happily  over  and  done  with. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  very  routine 
of  Army  life  engendered  a  certain 
amount  of  shirking.  There  were 
always  plenty  of  dirty  fatigues  to  be 
done,  and  naturally  men  dodged  them 
as  much  as  possible.  One  got  no  more 
pay  for  doing  them.  But  war  is  a  very 
different  thing  frotn  peace.  Then,  we 
were  on  unproductive  work,  frpiii  one 
point  of  view,  and  our  pay  was 
certain.  Now,  the  amount  we  do  is 
the  measure  of  what  we  earn,  even  if 
it  is  not  immediately  apparent.  We 
want  in  this  country  a  campaign  to 
preach  a  few  elertientary  facts  of 
economics  to  the  working  classes.  We 
want  to  expose  that  absurd  fallacy 
that  the  less  work  each  man  does,  the 
more  work  there  is  for  all.  It  is  all 
nonsense. 

Work  is  like  mt^ney,  it  breeds  itself. 
The  more  work  we  do,  the  more  work 
there  will  be.  The  Trade  Unions  are 
not  wholly  responsible,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  the  *  miking '  habit  has  been 
fostered  in  the  Army.  But  they  are 
responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
Take  the  building  trade  as  an  example. 
With  the  whole  nation  crying  aloud 
for  houses,  with  an  acute  shortage  of 
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skilled  labour,  the  building  Trades 
Unions  resolutely — or  obstinately,  toi 
use  a  blunt  word — oppose  everjy  effort 
towards  dilution.  What  good  to  tell 
thetn  that  there  is  enough  building 
work  to  keep  every  man  busy  for  the 
next  ten  years  ?  They  still  cling 
stubbornly  to  talk  about  safeguarding 
their  members  from  unemployment. 
Why,  the  skilled  tradesman  in  the 
building  trades  is  more  certain  of  work 
and  is  better  paid  to  boot  than  he  has 
ever  teen  before  in  his  existence. 

Take  the  engineering  trades.  We 
all  know  somte  of  the  funny  things 
that  happened  in  the  engineering 
trades  during  the  war.  Every  man 
who  could  dodge  the  artny  went  '  into 
munitions '  and  became  a  *  skilled 
engineer.'  Some  of  the  skill  is  of  a 
most  rudimentary  description.  But 
these  are  the  men  who  opposed  the 
employment  of  ex-service  taen  because 
they  have  not  been  apprenticed  and 
who  even  opposed  successfully  in 
some  cases  the  training  of  ex-officers 
in  engineering  works.  It  is  not  only 
cowardly  and  seTfish,  but  it  is  short- 
sighted. 

Already  work  is  going  abroad  once 
more  because  firmfe  in  this  country 
cannot  quote  a  settled  price,  owing  to 
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liability  to  pay  increased  wages  and 
the  fear  of  strikes.  Trade  has 
slumped  badly,  and  still  these  men — 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish — refuse 
to  co-operate  in  putting  the  country 
on  its  legs  and  getting  a  good  share  of 
such  trade  as  is  going. 

It  is  a  brutal  thought,  perhaps,  but 
one  is  almost  forced  to  the  idea  that 
nothing  will  restore  this  country  to 
its  sanity  but  a  spell  of  bad  trade  and 
unemployment  such  as  we  are  now 
getting.  Meantime,  therfe  are  still 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  ex-service 
men  out  of  work.  Many  of  them,  the 
vast  majority,  are  not  the  '  unemploy- 
able '  residue.  They  are  the  poor 
devils  who  left  their  homes  and  their 
jobs  to  play  a  man's  part  in  the  war, 
and  who  have  come  back  to  find  their 
jobs  gone  and  an  unemployment  dole 
their  sole  means  of  subsistence.  Have 
you  tried  living  on  20/-  a  week  in 
these  days  ? 

But  many  of  these  men  are 
kept  out  of  work  through  the  sloth 
and  neglect  of  their  fellows.  It  is  not 
much  use  sending  unemployment  pro- 
cessions to  Downing  Street.  Let  them 
go  to  the  Trade  Unions  who  refuse 
to  let  these  poor  fellows  into  their 
trades.    I  always  thought,  during  the 
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war,  that  the  only  sound  method  of 
stopping  profiteering  would  be  to  hang 
a  convicted  profiteer  from  a  lamp-post 
in  the  street.  It  would  have  had  a 
salutary  effect.  Well,  the  threat  of 
such  a  fate  might  stir  up  some  of  our 
friends  who  are  so  keen  on  retaining 
the  pleasures  and  profits  of  war  in 
peace-time. 


FIT  FOR  HEROES." 


The  other  night  I  was  afflicted  by 
one  of  those  fits  of  tidiness  which 
occur  to  even  the  best  of  us,  and  in 
clearing  out  miy  writing  table  I  came 
across  some  old  diaries.  I  opened  one 
of  them  casually — it  was  a  shabby, 
dirty  little  ppeket-diary — ^and  I  found 
myself  looking  at  an  entry  for  a  date 
in  1916;  and  the  entry  said  O.P. 
duty  morning.  Long  argument  with 
M.  and  H.  evening." 

"  Long  argument."  My  toind  went 
back  and  there  arose  a  vivid  mental 
picture  of  that  dug-out  in  Contal- 
maison  Valley  wherein  Murray, 
Headley  and  I  wiled  away  off-duty 
spells  at  night  with  arguments  on 
many  a  subject. 

It  was  a  small  dug-out,  contrived 
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simply  by  building  an  end  wall  of 
sandbags  in  a  section  of  old  Boche 
trench  and  roofing  over  the  top  with 
pitprops,  corrugated  iron  and  sand- 
bags, nearly  all  laboriously  salvaged 
from  other  wrecked  habitations  in  the 
neighbour hoodl  Murray  had  a  German 
bed,  uncomfortable  it  is  true,  but  still 
with  the  dignity  of  being  a  bed ;  next 
to  him  I  lay  on  the  ground  in  my 
precious  Jaeger  sleeping  bag, 
smuggled  iii  a  transport  waggon  when- 
ever the  battery  moved;  and  poised 
precariously  over  our  heads  was 
Headley  in  a  hammock,  made — ^shades 
of  Mr.  Illingworth! — from  filched 
mail -bags ;  for  we  were  all  humble 
rankers,  you  see. 

A  guttering  candle  placed  on  a  stick 
of  wood  driven  in  the  side  of  the  dug- 
out gave  a  feeble  light,  occasional 
shells  passed  overhead  en  route  for 
the  Bapaume  road,  and  at  regular  in- 
tervals small  showers  of  earth  rained 
on  our  devoted  heads,  as  our  own  guns 
went  through  the  nightly  programtne 
of  road-strafing. 

And  there  we  talkedi,  talked  on 
many  subjects ;  sometimes  even  on  the 
war.  We  had  all  been  out  long 
enough  to  lose  our  first  illusions,  and 
our  only  desire  was  for  the  war  to  end 
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so  that  we  might  get  home.  We 
argued — ^perhaps  the  night  of  my  diary 
entry  was  one  of  the  nights — about  the 
homes  to  which  we  should  return,  and 
since  we  were  of  widely  diverse 
temperaments  and  views  we  never 
agreed  as  to  what  the  future  would 
be ;  but  we  had  one  thing  in  comtnon 
— a  belief  that  things  were  going  to 
be  better,  that  the  war  would  purify 
the  country,  bring  fresh  ideals  and 
saner  conditions,  that  England  might 
be  a  country  fit,  well,  not  necessarily 
for  heroes,  but  for  the  average 
Englishman  to  live  in. 

1  met  Headley  the  other  day,  and 
we  lunched  together.  His  rather 
pessimistic  outlook  seemted  to  have 
diminished  and  I  wondered  why,  until 
he  told  me  diffidently  that  he  had  just 
become  engaged  to  be  married. 

When  are  you  going  to  get 
married  ?"  I  asked  him.  "  Soon,  I 
suppose." 

1  don't  know,"  he  replied.  "  Of 
course  I  want  to  get  married  soon, 
for  I'm  thirty-five  now,  you  know,  and 
it's  time  to  settle  down.  But  the 
trouble  is  that  I  can't  find  a  house  or 
a  flat  to  live  in.  I  can't  afford  to 
live  far  out,  on  account  of  the  fares, 
and  in  the  suburbs  it  is  almost  im- 
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possible  to  get  anything.  Either  they 
want  you  to  buy,  and  I  haven't  got 
the  capital,  or  they  as^  prohibitive 
premiums.  It's  only  the  people  who 
made  money  at  home  during  the  war 
who  can  afford  these  things." 

It  is  a  good  time  now  since  fighting 
ceased-,  and  some  people  don't  seem 
to  realise  the  fact  that  if  our  young 
men  are  to  marry  and  to  rear  families, 
to  make  up  for  the  million  men  who 
were  killed  or  missing  during  the 
war,  they  will  have  to  have  homes  in 
which  to  live. 

The  prospects  do  not  seem  very  en- 
couraging. However,  I  noticed  on  nty 
walk  to  the  office  the  other  morning 
that  a  large  drapery  establishment  had 
just  demolished  six  houses  in  order 
to  rebuild  its  premises,  so  perhaps  I 
am  being  unnecessary  gloomy. 

But  it  really  doesn't  seem  that  the 
situation  is  properly  grasped  yet.  We 
read  of  all  sorts  of  housing  schemes, 
but  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the 
Ministry  of  Health  spends  too  much 
time  arguing  about  the  height  a  bed- 
room should  be,  and  not  enough  in 
getting  the  bedroom  ready  for  a  bed 
to  be  put  in  it.  I  suppose  subsidies 
are  necessary — I'm  not  an  economist 
—  but  it  beats  me  why  a  builder  should 
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get  £230  (or  is  it  £250)  for  every 
private  house  he  puts  up.  Nobody 
offers  to  subsidise  Mr.  Mallaby  Deeley 
for  every  cheap  suit  he  sells. 

Prices  are  terrific — you  want  to  be  ^ 
able  to  pay  super-tax  before  you  can 
pay  the  price  of  a  suburban  villa  now- 
adays— and  I'm  not  surprised.  I 
wonder  how  many  people  know  that 
when  builders'  wages  go  up^  the 
builder,  on  sotnfe  of  these  precious 
official  schemes,  is  allowed  under  his 
contract  to  charge  up  what  it  costs 
him  to  pay  the  increase — ^sometimfes 
with  a  percentage  on  the  amount  for 
himself.  What  buildter  has  any  object 
in  keeping  wages  down  to  a  reasonable 
figui'e  ? 

As  to  the  men — ^they  are  pretty 
hopeless.  There  is  a  tremendous 
shortage  of  skilled  labour.    Will  they 

let  in  ex-service  men  ?   No — '  not  

likely/  as  Mr.  Shaw's  heroine  re- 
marked. There  is  a  shortage  of  about 
half  a  million  houses  in  the  country, 
and  there  is  enough  work  to  keep  them' 
all  busy  for  the  next  ten  years,  just 
in  making  up  arrears.  What  do  they 
care!  With  wages  up  about  200o/o, 
plenty  of  overtime,  and  jobs  to  choose 
frotn,  the  btickla^yer  is  a  prince  just 
now. 
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And  the  men  who  fought,  perhaps 
the  men  who  were  by.  his  side  in  the 
trenches,  can  scrape  along  on  a  dole 
of  20/-  a  week,  rather  than  break  the^ 
precious  Union  rules  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  earn  a  living.  Fm  all  for 
the  rights  of  the  worker,  and  I  have 
a  Trade  Union  (though  we  don't  call 
it  that)  of  myi  own,  but  thank  God 
we  haven't  got  to  quite  that  pitch  of 
selfishness. 

Isn't  it  about  time  something  was 
done  about  it  ? 


HAIG. 

1  always  think  it  is  rather  pathetic 
to  read  that  Earl  Haig  is  taking  part 
in  some  golf  tournament,  and  doing 
rather  badly.  It  seems  such  a  terrible 
anti-climax  that  the  comtnander  of 
millions,  the  man  in  whose  hands 
rested  the  destinies  each  day  for  years 
of  ourselves,  our  fathers,  our  husbands 
or  our  brothers — ^that  this  man  under 
whom  in  that  glorious  last  hundred 
days  the  British  Army  achieved  the 
greatest  victories  in  the  world's 
nistory — should  now  be  playing  golf 
in  a  rather  obscure  fashion  and 
getting  two  lines  in  the  sporting  pages 
of  our  newspapers. 

The  truth  seem3  to  be  that  we  in 
this  country  never  know  how  to  use 
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our  best  people.  Haig's  generals  all 
— or  practically  all — have  posts,  some 
perhaps  a  little  ornamental,  but  most 
of  them  fairly,  important.  But  Haig 
is  a  Field  Marshal,  and  we  have  never 
had  any  particular  employmtent  in  the 
past  for  Field  Marshalts,  and  the  War 
Office  can't  alter  its  rules,  so  Haig 
goes  into  retirement. 

1  wonder  whether  he  prefers  retire- 
ment ?  It  was  said  that  he  wished 
to  go  to  India,  but  apparently  we 
don't  send  Field  Marshals  to  India. 
One  might  have  thought  there  would 
'be  work  for  him  at  home,  but  we 
don't  have  a  Comtoander-in-Chief 
nowadays.  I  see  that  Marshal  Foch 
still  seems  to  take  a  pretty  big  share 
in  affairs,  and  France  apparently 
doesn't  find  it  necessary  to  retire  him 
because  his  rank  is  too  high  for  him 
to  be  employed. 

We  in  England  have  an  old  and 
deep-rooted  distrust  of  the  soldier  in 
some  capacities.  It  took  a  European 
war  to  force  us  into  having  a  soldier 
at  the  head  of  the  War  Office,  and 
when  he  was  there  the  intriguers  were 
never  happy  except  when  scheming 
to  get  him  out  again.  For  the  War 
Office  is  a  political  '  plum','  with  half 
a   dozen  eager  politicians  reaching 
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always  for  it,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
snatched  by  an  outsider!  There  is 
plenty  to  be  said,  of  course,  for  re- 
taining power  in  civil  hands,  and  we 
have  perhaps  been  right  in  thinking 
that  the  soldier  is  better  kept  as  the 
servant  of  the  nation  lest  he  become 
its  master.  But  the  plain  man  cannot 
help  wondering  whether  the  soldier 
who  knows  his  job  might  not  be 
given  better  opportunities  of  exercis- 
ing his  abilities,  provided  always  that 
he  doesn't  get  the  chance  to  dictate 
policy.  With  all  his  faults,  give  me 
the  professional  soldier  in  preference 
to  the  amateur  strategist.  We  had  far 
too  many  of  these  political  Napoleons 
during  the  war,  and  they  cost  us  quite 
a  lot  in  human  life.  Read  Repington's 
Diaries. 

However,  I'm  wandering  a  bit.  I 
don't  think  the  politician  has  quite 
realised  how  much  the  plain  man 
respected,  and  still  respects,  Haig. 
For  Haig  never  courted  the  limfelight. 
A  quiet,  religious  Scotsman,  a  non- 
smoker  and  an  abstainer,  he  did  not 
advertise,  he  did  not  give  flamboyant 
interviews,  he  did  not  intrigue.  It 
was  very  hard  to  make  a  hero  of  him, 
for  there  was  nothing  much  to  go  on. 
He  simply  stuck  to  his  job,  and  left 
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the  talking  to  the  politicians.  I 
always  remember  the  famous  Peace 
Procession  with  Allied  Marshals  and 
Generals  riding  proudly  along,  ob- 
viously glorying  in  the  pccasion,  proud 
of  their  share  in  it  and  proud  of  their 
reception.  But  Haig  just  looked  a 
little  bored,  and  very  uncomfortable, 
as  if  he  wished  all  the  fuss  were  over 
and  he  could  get  quietly  away.  I  like 
to  think  that  that  is  typical  of  our 
best  soldiers — that  they  did  their  job 
and  didn't  make  a  song  about  it. 

But  though  Haig  is  in  retirement, 
he  has  not  been  content  to  rest  upon 
his  laurels.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
worked  harder  than  any  other  man  to 
help  the  ex-service  men  back  into  civil 
employment.  Not  only  at  hom^e,  but 
in  the  Dominions,  Haig  has  striven  to 
the  utmost  to  quicken  the  pAiblic 
conscience  regarding  its  duty  to  the 
returned  fighting  men.  Our  gratitude 
to  him  in  peace  should  be  well-nigh 
as  deep  as  it  was  in  the  war. 

Last,  but  not  least,  let  us  cherish 
one  grateful  memory  of  Haig.  Thank 
God,  he  hasn't  written  a  book  about 
the  war ! 


THE  TERRIERS." 


The  Territorial  Forces  seem'  to  be 
going  through  a  rather  thin  time  just 
now.  1  read  some  figures  in  a  news- 
paper recently,  and  they  were  some- 
what depressing.  I  think  it  was  in 
Birmingham  that  one  battalion  had 
only  about  225  mten  against  a  paper 
strength  of  nearly  a  thousand,  and 
others  were  not  much  better  off,  except 
a  few  crack  battalions  here  and  there. 
Well,  perhaps  it  was  only  to  be 
expected,  hut  I  hope  the  slump  is 
merely  temporary. 

The  war  is  still  too  close  for  a  good 
many  of  those  who  took  part  in  it, 
and  their  memories  of  the  drill 
sergeant  are  still  a  bit  too  keen.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  two  years  and  more 
since  the  Armistice,  and  there  must 
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he  a  good  many  youngsters  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  18  since  Nove'm'ber, 
il918.  Why  aren't  they  rolling  up  ? 
Are  they  frightened  by  the  tales  of 
their  elder  brothers,  or  are  they 
catching  that  unpleasant  habit  of 
indifference  ?  We  ought  to  be  teach- 
ing these  youngsters  the  lessons  which 
the  Territorials  taught  us  during  the 
war,  and  the  Government  ought  to  be 
taking  a  leading  part  in  doing  so.  It 
seems  to  be  doing  something  now,  but 
a  good  deal  more  effort  will  be 
required  to  get  the  Territorials  back 
to  their  pre-war  state. 

I  went  to  a  football  match  the  other 
Saturday.  It  was  a  professional  game 
and  there  were  about  40,000  people 
there.  The  play  was  clever  and  excit- 
ing, and  I  enjoyed  it,  but  one  couldn't 
help  noticing  the  thousands  of  lads 
and  young  men  there.  I  like  League 
football ;  it  gives  jolly  good  sport. 
One  can't  help  thinking,  though,  that 
a  good  many  of  those  who  go  to 
watch  these  matches  might  be  more 
healthily  employed. 

As  a  youngster  I  spent  four  years 
in  the  Territorials  and  had  a  thunder- 
ing good  time.  There  were  Saturday 
route-marches,  there  were  musketry 
competitions  on  the  ranges,  there  were 
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sham  fights  in  Richmond  Park  and 
Epping  Forest  and  there  was  plentyi 
of  real  good  companionship.  When  it 
came  to  real  fighting,  well,  those  four 
years  proved  that  they  had  been  use- 
ful as  well  as  jolly  and  healthy. 

Some  people  say  that  this  amateur 
soldiering  fosters  a  militarist  spirit. 
Nonsense.  The  samfe  people  said  the 
same  thing  about  the  Roy  Scouts,  and 
who  believes  that  now  ?  You  have 
only  got  to  watch  the  difference 
between  a  troop  of  Roy  Scouts  march- 
ing along  the  street  and  the  little  boyfs 
who  gape  at  them  from  the  edge  of 
the  pavement,  to  believe  in  the  Scouts. 
The  Roy  Scouts  who  spent  their 
holida^ys"  and  spare  time  acting  as 
orderlies  in  a  hospital  where  it  was 
my  ill-luck  once  to  be  were  the  finest 
youngsters  one  could  meet,  and  here 
and  now  I  take  off  my.  hat  to  *  R.P.' 

In  tnany  respects,  it's  the  same  with 
the  Territorials.  A  youngster  is 
taught  jsm^rtness  and  discipline  and 
cleanliness,  and  he  is  making  himself 
useful  to  his  country  as  well .  As  to 
militarism,  that  is  all  a  bogey.  We 
are  not,  and  never  shall  be  a  militarist 
nation.  I  truly  believe  that  we  are 
as  pacific  a  nation  as  exists.  It  takes 
a  good  deal  to  make  us  fight — perhaps 
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it  will  take  more  in  future  than  ever 
in  the  past,  for  we  shall  want  to  know 
more  about  what  we  are  fighting  for 
— btit  when  we  start  we  don't  like 
giving  in.  That  is  not  militarism, 
though  it  maiy  be  pigheadedness. 

There  is  another  argument  which 
will  be  used.  "  This  was  a  war  to 
end  war/'  we  shall  be  told,  "  and  whati 
do  we  want  another  Army  for  ?"  Well, 
this  country  is  in  no  particular  mood 
for  another  war,  and  won't  easily  be 
pushed  into  one.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  sense  in  being  unprepared. 
This  is  a  wicked  world,  and  there  is 
still  a  good  deal  of  original  sin  to 
be  found  in  it.  Can  one  imagine  any 
greater  temptation  to  another  strong 
nation  than  the  sight  of  this  country 
lying  defenceless  ?  In  a  popular 
phrase  "  We  should  be  asking  for  it  " 
—and  we  should  get  it,  where  Maggie 
wore  the  beads. 

Still  another  argument.  How  about 
the  Navy  ?  How  about  it  ?  Did  the 
Navy  ever  guarantee  during  the  last 
war  that  this  country  would  be  safe 
from  invasion,  whatever  happened  ? 
Certainly  not,  and  wonderful  as  the 
Navy  is,  it  is  not  likely  ever  to 
guarantee  guch  a  thing.  As  the  old 
waiter  used  to  Say  in  the  play,  "  You 
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never  can  tell/'  and  I  don't  think  the 
average  business  man,  when  he  has 
bought  a  safe  to  keep  the  cash  in, 
drops  his  burglary  insurance. 

It  ought  to  be  hammered  home  that 
you  can't  have  responsibilities  with- 
out paying  for  them,  and  if  the  British 
Empire  is  worth  preserving  at  all, 
then  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  the  preserv- 
ing. Surely  the  spirit  of  true 
patriotism  isn't  dead  yet.  A  true 
patriot  isn't  a  militarist  at  all,  but  he 
is  ready  when  emergency  arises  to 
defend  his  country,  and  that  is  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Territorial  Force 
ought  to  be  regarded. 

Some  of  the  Territorial  Divisions 
during  the  war  had  records  equalling 
anything  in  our  military  history.  It 
would  be  a  crying  shamte  to  let  such 
battalions  lapse  for  sheer  want  of  men., 
For  myself,  mlich  as  I  dislike  con- 
scription, I  would  like  to  see  what 
one  might  call — to  use  an  Irishism— 
*  compulsory  volunteering.'  Let  every 
fit  youngster  of  18  have  a  couple  of 
years  or  so  in  the  Territorials.  Let 
him  learn  to  mOve  smartly,  to  think 
smartly  and  to  handle  himteelf  and  his 
rifle  efficiently.  It  won't  do  him  any 
harm,  and  it  will  probably  do  him  a 
lot  of  good. 
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There  is  another  point,  and  it  is  an 
important  one.  Yon  want  the  right 
type  of  officer  and  the  right  type  of 
instructor,  and  jipu  want  to  look  after 
these  youngsters  properly  when  they 
are  in  camp.  Give  them  plenty  of 
amusements,  concerts,  boxing  con- 
tests, and  so  on,  and  see  that  the 
public-house  and  the  wet  canteen  are 
hot  allowed  to  be  the  only  accessible 
and  popular  resorts,  as  I  have  known 
them  to  be  in  the  past. 

Get  the  right  leaders  and  you  will 
get  the  right  men.  Every  recruit  who 
likes  the  life  will  bring  another.  And 
for  the  love  of  Heaven,  get  rid  of  the 
idea  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  discipline 
for  an  officer  to  speak  to  a  private  as 
one  human  being  to  another.  The 
Territorial  Force  ought  to  be  a  band 
of  brothers,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  make 
it  so. 


I 


THE  GRAMOPHONE  PRESS. 

I  wish  to  Heaven  we  could  get 
back  to  the  days  when  a  newspaper's 
job  in  life  was  to  supply  news.  Now- 
ada^ys,  with  nine  out  of  ten  of  them, 
news  seemfe  to  be  about  the  last  thing 
they  think  of .  This  is  supposed  to  be 
an  age  of  progress,  but  there  are  one 
or  two  directions  in  which  I  think 
we  progress  backwards.  Look  at  our 
newspapers  to~da^y. 

In  the  old  days,  so  I  am  told,  the 
Editor  ran "  his  paper  and  was  a 
bit  of  an  autocrat.  Is  he  an  autocrat 
now  ?  No.  He  has  to  do  what  he  is 
told.  The  cause,  of  course,  is  the 
power  of  money.  A  man  makes  a 
fortune,  and  he  btLys  a  paper.  He 
has       axe  to  grind,  and  where  can 
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you  find  a  better  grindstone  than  a 
newspaper  ? 

The  trouble  is  that  people  won't 
think  for  themselves,  they  want  their 
thinking  done  for  them.  They  buy 
the  Daily  Howl,  and  soak  in  what  it 
tells  them — ^they  don't  trouble  to  stop 
and  wonder  why  the  Daily  Howl  tells 
them  what  it  wants  theta  to  believe 
at  the  momtent.  Yet  the  reasons  are 
often  very  curious.  Look  at  the  Daily 
Record.  Once  it  was  an  honest  paper 
(or  seemted  to  be  so),  which  stood  for 
certain  principles,  and  whether  you 
liked  those  principles  or  not  at  least 
you  had  to  admit  that  they  were  in- 
telligibly argued.  But  now,  is  there 
a  more  deplorable  paper  in  existence  ? 
It  has  only  one  object,  to  praise  a 
particular  politician  to  the  skies. 
Everything  Mr.  X  does  is  supremely 
right,  every  word  and  any  single  word 
uttered  against  him  is  rather  worse 
than  high  treason.  Surely  no  one  man 
can  be  as  perfect  as  all  this  ?  Then, 
why  the  change  ?  Is  it  true  that  the 
paper  was  bought  by  a  small  wealthy 
group  of  that  politician's  supporters 
in  order  that  he  might  have  his  own 
organ  ?"  Rumour  says  so,  and  though 
rumour  is  a  lying  jade  it  sometimes 
speaks  truth.   Yet,  what  value  can  you 
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put  on  the  opinions  of  a  paper  which 
is  '  kept/  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  as 
much  as  is  a  man's  mistress  ? 

There  is  another  phase  of  modern 
journalism  which  is  equally  objection- 
able. The  multiple  press.  Of  course, 
'  The  Randan  Press  '  is  the  example 
which  comes  at  once  to  the  mind,  but 
Randan  has  not  had  long  to  wait  for 
his  imitators,  and  to  give  them  credit 
they  have  followed  his  example  with 
remarkable  dexterity.  The  dangers 
which  spring  from  half  a  dozen 
apparently  independent  journals,  all 
saying  the  samfe  thing,  are  obvious. 
There  is,  however,  a  rather  subtler 
,  danger,  and  that  lies  in  the  dexterous 
*  ^booming  '  of  each  other  in  which 
these  papers  in  a  group  indulge. 

For  example,  we  may  read  in  John 
Citizen  about  the  excellent  features  of 
the  National  Intelligencey  the  National 
Intelligence  makes  a  kindjly  reference 
to  the  Sunday  Wire,  the  Sunday  Wire 
tells  its  readers  of  the  accurate  racing 
predictions  of  the  Sporting  Tipster y 
and  so  on.  The  simple  reader  might 
be  surprised  to  know  that  all  the 
papers  are  under  one  ownership. 

Again,  the  multiple  system  gives 
unpleasant  opportunities  for  exploit- 
ing personal  vendettas.    I  have  seen 
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in  a  somewhat  scurrilous  weekly  pub- 
lication, which  gains  its  circulation  by 
titillating  the  ears  of  shop  girls  with 
thinly  veiled  gossip  and  scandal 
regarding  society  and  the  stage — I 
have  seen  in  this  paper  a  malicious 
remark  concerning  a  harmless  gentle- 
man which  only  accidental  inside 
knowledge  told  me  was  the  work  of 
an  old  enemy  of  the  gentleman  in 
question,  which  enemy  happened  to 
be  employed  on  another  paper,  under 
the  same  ownership  as  that  of  this 
rag.  What,  however,  is  the  un- 
suspecting casual  reader  to  make  of 
this  sort  of  thing  ?  It  is  really  a 
scandal,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  press. 

Then  we  have  the  '  stunt,'  in  which 
Randan  is  facile  princeps.  The 
Randan  '  stunts  '  are  various  in 
character.  Sometimfes  they  are  merely 
circulation  -  boosting  efforts,  easily 
recognised  as  such,  and  fairly  harm- 
less. Sometimes  they  are  more 
serious.  We  may  imagine  Randan 
sitting  aloof,  meditating  upon  affairs 
in  solitary  majesty,  and  deciding  in 
his  wisdom  that  on  the  whole  the 
affairs  of  the  country  would  go  rather 
better  if  Mr.  Z  were  removed  from 
office.  Mr.  Z  may  be  a  harmless,  com- 
paratively efficient  Minister,  but  he 
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may  perhaps  —  who  knows  —  have 
spoken  disrespectively  of  the  Daily 
Howl.  The  word  is  spoken,  and  the 
campaign  begins,  ^e  are  beginning 
to  recognise  the  signs  now.  Usually, 
there  is  first,  a  little  paragraph  in 
the  WieeJch/i  Catch  one  Sunday.  On 
Monday  evening,  the  Evening  Scream 
joins  in  with  a  prominent  article ;  on 
Tuesday  morning,  the  Daily  Howl  has 
an  emphatic  leader,  and  on  Wednes- 
day the  heavy  guns  of  the  Thunderer 
are  unmasked.  The  hunt  is  up  !  It 
is  the  same  record,  played  on  different 
gramophones,  that's  all. 

It  would  he  untrue,  and  futile,  to 
say  that  these  papers  have  never  done 
any  good  work.  They  have.  But  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  in  any  way  equal 
to  their  bad  work.  They  have 
acquired  an  enormbus  circulation,  and 
they  might  have  been  a  power  for 
good.  Instead,  they  have  run  so  mtoy 
'  stunts  '  that  they  have  made  thein 
readers  sensation-hungry.  They  have 
no  stable  policy.  I  defy  anyone  to 
predict  accurately  what  line  the  Daily 
Howl  will  take  for  a  period  of  three 
months  on  aay  big  subject.  And  when 
a  stunt  has  served  its  purpose,  it  is 
dropped  like  a  hot  coal. 

The  curse  of  our  gramophone  press 
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in  London  is  that  it  deals  not  in 
principles,  but  in  personalities.  Give 
me  the  paper  that  has  a  policy  and 
sticks  to  it,  that  will  not  slavishly 
adhere  to  one  man  through  right  or 
wrong,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  attack 
another  man,  wrong  or  right.  Un- 
fortunately you  won't  find  so  many 
papers  like  that  in  London.  You  will 
have  to  go  to  the  Provinces  for  them, 
and  even  there  they  are  getting  fewer. 


V 


THE  COALITION. 


I  suppose  most  people,  like  myself/ 
regard  a  Coalition  Government  as  an 
unpleasant  necessity  at  best,  and  at 
worst  an  unrivalled  example  of 
jobbery.  However,  in  these  matters 
the  old  proverb  holds  true — Of  two 
evils  choose  the  less."  As  things  are 
now  I  think  we  have  the  lesser  evil 
in  the  Coalition. 

After  all,  looking  at  it  in  as 
unbiased  a  way  as  possible,  what 
are  the  alternatives  ?  Independent 
Liberalism  ?  Well,  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  Mr.  Asquith  who  is,  I 
think,  a  much  maligned  man.  The 
trouble  is  that  he  has  got  no  party  and 
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Simons  and  the  Runcimans  didn't 
show  up  too  well  in  the  war,  McKenna 
has  never  quite  got  into  popular 
favour,  Grey,  is  in  retirement,  and  we 
have  to  fall  back  on  pieople  like  Mr. 
Hogge  and  Connnander  Kenworthy, 
who  don't  exactly  fill  one  with  awe. 

As  to  the  Labour  Party^  it  is  hope- 
less at  present.  An  absolute  nonen- 
tity like  Mr.  Adamson  was  until 
recently  the  Parliamentary  Leader. 
Why  ?  Because  those  who  count  in 
the  Party  are  so  jealous  of  each  other 
that  none  of  them  would  agree  to  the 
other  taking  lead.^ 

And  all  Mr.  Adamson  could  do  was 
to  try  to  elbow  Mr.  Asquith  out  of 
a    particular    seat    on    the  Front 
Opposition  Bench.    What  a  crowd! 
And  what  a  Leader ! 

Not  that  1  think  the  present  Govern- 
ment particularly  distinguished.  On 
the  contrary,  I  should  say  that  it 
contains  more  second-rate  men  than 
any  Government  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  Half  of  them'  are  the  sort 
of  man  who  in  normal  times  gets 
made  an  Under  Secretary  because 
he  has  voted  straight  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  they  have  mostly  been 
promoted — ^^as  far  as  one  can  make  out 
— because  they  have  safe  seats.  Also 
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the  necessityi  of  sharing  up  seats 
hetween  two  parties  has  brought  about 
some  really  comic  appointments. 
Which  reminds  me  to  say  that  much 
as  1  admire  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  I  do 
wish  he  wouldn't  make  such  pets  of 
mysterious  gentlemen  from  the 
Dominions.  Naming  no  names/'  as 
they  say,  it  is  really  remarkable  what 
a  fortune  liiiade  in  Canadian  *  mergers  ' 
will  do  for  a  man  nowadays. 

in  any  case  I  don't  think  the 
Coalition  will  last,  unless  human 
nature  changes  a  lot.  Either  one  part 
will  swallow  the  other,  or  the  two  will 
break,  and  we  shall  get  back  to  that 
healthy  state  (with  all  respect  to  Mr. 
Bettornley)  called  the  party  system. 
The  fact  is,  that  it  is  in  tn^nkind  to 
differ,  and  you  only  get  effective 
criticism:  when  there  is  opposition. 
There  is  plenty  to  be  said  against  the 
way  the  party  system  is  run,  hut  with 
paper  at  its  present  price  I'll  leave 
that  alone.  I  think  on  the  whole  it  is 
more  honest  than  a  Coalition  system 
because  you  haven't  got  to  suppress 
your  own  views  so  much. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created,  the  Coalition  has  served  well. 
The  first,  or  Asquith,  Coalition,  was  a 
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war-time  necessity,,  its  successor 
under  Lloyd  George  was  the  samfe ;  for 
myself,  as  I  said  before,  I  hope  and 
believe  that  the  Coalition  system'  will 
end,  but  up  to  the  present  it  has  been 
necessary  for  winning  the  war  and, 
which  was  equally  important,  winning 
the  peace.  As  to  the  latter,  there  is  no 
doubt  we  have  "  got  'em  cold  "  to  use 
a  slang  phrase. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace 
was  a  ticklish  piece  of  business,  and 
we  had  no  precedent  to  guide  us.  I 
don't  think  much  of  the  way  the 
December  '18  Election  was  run,  but 
I  do  think  a  Coalition  was  still 
necessary.  And  if  you  look  at  the 
record  of  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
Coalition  since  then,  it  is  really  rather 
remarkable.  There  is  another  point. 
One  has  only  to  compare  this  country 
with  any  other  of  the  late  belligerents 
in  Europe.  In  France,  there  have 
been  so  many  Ministries  since  1914 
that  it  makes  one's  head  ache  to  try 
to  sort  them  out.  In  Germany,  even 
since  the  Revolution,  there  have  been 
many  changes,  and  the  poor  devils  in 
charge  now  never  knowi  from  one 
moment  to  the  next  from  which  sidfe^ 
the  next  Revolution  is  going  to  come. 
We  alone  have  had  a  stable  Govern- 
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ment,  with  legislation  on  a  fairly 
stable  policy.  We  m^ay  not  like  all 
the  Coalition  has  done,  but  it  has  been 
better  to  have  one  Governmtent  doing 
something  than  half  a  dozen  spending 
all  their  tinie  and  spending  all  their 
energies  in  keeping  each  other  out. 

There  is  one  test,  after  all.  There 
are  plenty  of  bye -elections.  If  the 
country  doesn't  like  the  Coalition,  why 
doesn't  the  country  kick  it  out  ? 


/ 

THE  LLOYD  GEORGIA  MAGNEt! 


There  was  once  a  lady  who 
appeared  at  the  old  Aquarium,  a  Miss 
Ajmie  Abbott,  who  was  known  to  fame 
as  '  the  Georgia  Magnet.'  One  may 
adapt  the  title  to  our  Premier,  and 
call  him  '  the  Lloyd  Georgia  Magnet/ 
for  he  is,  always  has  been,  and  always 
will  'be  a  centre  of  attraction.  He 
attracts  admiration  and  he  attracts 
dislike  in  pretty  equal  quantities,  and 
the  fervour  of  the  one  is  only  equalled 
•by  the  intensity  of  the  other. 

All  of  which  is  to  say  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  a  very  compelling 
personality.  Indeed,  his  personality 
has  carried  him  through  crises  and 
brought  him  to  heights  which  those 
of  far  highter  intellectual  gifts  will 
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never  reach.  He  is,  indeed,  rather 
singular  atnbng  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  this  country  in  that  he  is  one  of 
the  very  few  who,  aided  neither  by 
family  nor  by  professional  merit,  has 
reached  the  highest  position  the 
country  has  to  offer.  What  is  the 
secret  of  his  success  ? 

Well,  first,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
very  great  natural  shrewdness; 
secondly,  he  is  a  fine  orator  with  a 
ipower  of  language  and  arresting 
phrase  seldom  equalled  in  its  effect 
on  the  masses ;  thirdly,  he  has  never 
ibeen  greatly  hampered  by  any  fixed 
creed;  and  fourthly,  he  is  a  born 
opportunist. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
once  said  in  private  conversation,  I 
know  quite  well  that  Asquith  is  easily 
ahead  of  mte  in  statesmanship,  but 
when  it  com^s  to  politics,  I  can  give 
him  ninety  points  in  a  hundred  and 
a  beating."  And  so  it  is.  His  past 
career  is  so  fatniliar  that  it  does  not 
need  repetition  here,  although  the 
mialicious  trta.y  smile  to  think  that  the 
one-time  Radical  who  carried  the  fiery 
cross  through  the  country  in  a  crusade 
against  the  rich,  that  the  hero  of 
Limehouse  and  the  apostle  of  Non- 
confortnity  should  now  have  as  his 
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private  secretary  a  young  Tory 
millionaire  Jew  of  foreign  descent.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  may  go  to  prove 
Mr.  Lloyd  jGeorge's  hroadmindedness, 
so  why  should  we  carp  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  in  a  man  such  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  faults  spring  so 
easily  to  the  eye  that  they  tnay  tend 
to  obscure  the  virtues,  and  the  virtues 
are  many.  Probably  the  best  thing 
he  could  have  done,  for  his  own 
reputation,  would  have  been  to  retire 
in  a  cloud  of  glory  at  the  signing  of 
the  Armistice,  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  a  far  greater  Minister  in  war  than 
he  will  ever  bfe  in  peace.  During 
those  four  terrible  years  he — ^once  he 
had  conquered  his  initial  squeamish- 
ness — adopted,  as  it  were,  the  War, 
and  %  his  fiery  eloquence  did  untold 
good  in  heartening  the  people  at  home, 
while  causing  despondency  in  the 
enemy  camp.  Ludendorff  is  an  un- 
willing witness  to  this.  His  book  on 
the  war  is  full  of  comparisons  between 
the  fighting  spirit  of  the  British — ^as 
instanced  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George — and 
the  flabby  weakness  of  the  German 
statestnten. 

At  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  too, 
th^re  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  Geiorge  did  an  extraordinary 
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amount  of  good  work.  We  may, 
perhaps,  now  be  counting  the  cost 
with  rather  long  faces  as  we  look  at 
our  Income  Tax  demands,  but  the 
times  were  such  that  we  coul  d  not 
then  afford  to  count  coist  too  closely. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
accusation  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
not  slow  to  collar  credit  due  to  some 
of  his  predecessors.  But  one  must 
inevitably  look  at  these  things  in  a 
broad  spirit,  and,  on  the  whole,  who 
can  truthfully  deny  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  one  of  the  great  factors 
in  winning  the  war,  even  though  he 
was  not  The  Man  who  Won  the 
War,''  a  title  which  might  be  more 
fairly  claimed  by  any  one  of  the 
humble  Tommies  who  fought  in 
France  and  Flanders  ? 

And  since  the  war  ?  And^  the 
Peace  ?  Well,  I  ior  one  am  Jiot  going 
to  prophesy.  It  may  be,  as  some  of 
the  gloomy  one?  have  it,  that  the 
Peace  only  contains  the  seeds  of  future 
wars.  We  will  hope  not.  Timfe  alone 
can  show.  At  least,  we  can  give  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  this  credit,  that  he 
steered  the  country,  through  a  very 
critical  time  with  more  success  than 
aay  other  of  the  late  belligerent 
countries  in  Europe. 


m 
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Whether  his  rule  now  is  for  good 
or  ill,  let  us  at  least  be  honest  and 
ungrudging  enough  to  remember  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  services  to  the  nation 
during  the  war — ^they  were  not  small. 


WINSTON. 

It  must  be  rather  galling  to  Mr. 
Churchill  to  reflect  that  after  all  these 
years  in  the  public  eye  his  principal 
claim  to  fame  with  the  public  rests 
upon  his  somewhat  eccentric  choice  of 
headgear.  Whenever  I  think  of  Mr. 
Churchill  I  am  reminded  of  a  vulgar 
song  I  once  heard  at  a  music-hall.  It 
went  somewhat  in  this  fashion:  — 
''  My  old  man's  a  fireman, 

"  What  d'yer  think  o'  that  ? 
"With  his  la  di  da  di  trousers, 
''  An'  his  little  gorblimey  hat." 
Those  iof  us  who  have  seen  photo- 
graphs of  Mr.  Churchill  in  Court  dress 
will    admit   that   his    trousers  are 
distinctly  la  di  da,  while  his  'little 
gorblimey  hat'  is 'still  good  for  a 
laugh   in  any  mtisic-hall,   and,  to 
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an  amibitious  man,  it  must  be  rather 
trying.  .Why  is  it  that  Mr.  Churchill 
is  still  rather  a  comic  figure,  except 
to  those  who  have  for  him  a  ferocious 
hati^ed  ?  It  is  really  rather  a  puzzle. 
He  is  clever  and  it  isn't  true  that  the 
British  people  dislike  and  distrust  a 
clever  man.  They  don't.  They  do, 
however,  want  something  more  than 
mere  or  sheer  cleverness  in  their 
leaders.  They  want  character,  and 
they  want  stability.  Winston  has 
plenty  of  character,  but  precious 
little  stability.  The  fact  is,  that 
people  dislike  a  man  who  is  all  things 
by  turn  and  nothing  long.  The  war- 
correspondent,  the  journalist,  the 
soldier,  the  statesman,  the  Tory, 
the  Liberal — ^one  begins  to  wonder 
whether  it  is  a  man  or  a  chameleon. 

It  would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  say 
that  Mr.  Churchill  is  insincere,  but 
he  is  supremely  ambitious,  and 
supremely  self-confident.  He  can't 
see  any  big  job  without  a  strong  in- 
ward conviction  that  he  is  the  best 
possible  nian  for  it.  He  has,  more- 
over, an  exceedingly  keen  eye  for  a 
situation.  Who  saw  more  clearly  the 
coming  fall  of  the  Tories  in  1906,  and 
the  paucity  of  good  men  in  the  Liberal 
camp  ?   When  he  *  ratted,'  it  was  very 
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adroitly  done,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Mr.  Churchill  then  saw  himself 
within  measurable  distance  of  be- 
coming a  Liberal  Prime  Minister. 
Fourteen  years  have  passed,  much 
water  has  flown  under  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Mr. 
Churchill  has  held  a  variety  of  Cabinet 
posts,  he  has  even  been  thrown  over- 
board and  left  to  drown,  but  he  has 
clambered  back  somehow  over  the 
boat's  side,  and  is  still  vigorously 
pulling  an  oar,  even  though  he  and 
the  stroke  may  have  different  ideas 
which  way  the  boat  is  supposed  to  be 
goin^.  But  who  would  predict  now, 
or  lay  reasonable  odds,  that  he  will 
ever  be  Prime  Minister  ?  Very  few, 
I  should  think.  Of  course,  he  has 
been  unlucky  in  some  ways.  The 
Sidney  Street  incident  was  a  good 
example  of  that  fatal  love  for  the  lime- 
light; and  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Churchiirs  army  career  in  the  Great 
War  were  rather  amusing.  One 
couldn't  help  contrasting  him  with 
another  soldier-politician,  General 
Seely,  who  with  his  earnest  per- 
tinacity stuck  it  out,  even  though  he 
never  got  the  Division  which  many 
good  soldiers  thought  he  should  have 
been  given. 
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A  mere  colonelcy^,  however,  was 
apparentlji  not  to  our  hero's  taste.  For 
myself,  I  can't  quite  see  what  there 
was  in  Mr.  Churchill's  purely  military 
career  to  justify  his  being  made  even 
a  Colonel  and  given  the  active  control 
of  the  life  and  death  of  a  thousand 
men  in  the  field.  That,  however,  is 
beside  the  point.  The  fact  remains 
that  Mr.  Churchill  returned  to  a 
country  which  he  had  left  with  a 
heroic  gesture,  and  which  had  some- 
how survived  his  absence  for  a  few 
months  in  those  critical  times,  and 
before  long,  by  one  of  those 
mysterious  processes  which  are 
shrouded  from  such  humble  people  as 
you  and  mte,  he  was  again  holding 
Cabinet  office.    It's  wonderful. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Churchill  is  something 
of  an  intriguer,  and  there  is  something 
in  him  which  has  always  attracted  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  Our  wily  Premier  is, 
however,  an  adept  at  using  men,  and 
he  perhaps  made  up  his  mind  long 
ago  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
in  Mr.  Churchill  among  the  numerous 
candidates  for  his  throne.  Winston 
has  gone  back  in  the  betting. 

We  can  pass  over  Mr.  Churchill's 
part  in  the  Antwerp  affair  and  the 
Dardanelles  expedition.    History  will 
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write  a  verdict  and  we  are  yet  too 
close^  nor  do  we  know  sufficient  to 
anticipate  the  verdict  of  posterity. 
But  1  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr, 
Churchill  made  the  prime  mistake  of 
his  career  when  he  elected  to  become 
Minister  for  War  after  the  election  of 
December,  1918.  With  all  his  clever- 
ness, Mr.  Churchill  does  not  under- 
stand the  psychology  of  the  people. 
After  four  and  a  half  years  of  war 
the  country  wanted  peace,  wanted  it 
badly,  and  meant  to  have  it.  And  the 
strongest  factor  for  peace  lay  in  the 
men  who  had  fought  in  the  war.  They 
had  not  fought  for  pleasure,  or  for 
love  of  fighting,  but  as  a  matter  of 
grim  and  unpleasant  duty.  The  job 
done,  all  they  desired  was  to  get 
back  to  their  homes  and  their  old 
occupations. 

Some  of  them,  many  in  fact, 
realised  that  a  considerable  permanent 
army  would  be  necessary,  and  after 
enduring  the  red  tape  and  narrow- 
minded  (though  in  its  way  efficient) 
control  of  the  old  regular  officer 
(because  it  was  the  best  way  of 
getting  the  joh  done),  hoped  that  our 
peace  time  army  would  be  a  more 
human  institution.  What  did  they 
see  ?  They  saw  the  Old  Guard  of  the 
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War  Office,  which  may  die  but  will 
never  surrender  (to  reform)  dug  more 
securely  than  ever  into  its  trenches, 
under  the  command  of  a  fire-eater 
who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  thought 
rather  to  like  war  for  war's  sake.  It 
may,  as  I  say,  be  doing  Mr.  Churchill 
an  injustice,  but  one  can't  help  feel- 
ing that — given  an  army — he  won't  be 
happy  until  he  can  play  with  it.  To 
one  of  his  temperament  the  temptation 
must  be  enormous.  It's  like  giving 
a  toy  engine  to  a  boy  of  ten — of  course 
he  wants  to  see  the  wheels  ao  round. 
Now  that  he  has  left  the  War  Office 
the  relief  of  the  people  is  only 
tempered  by  fear  of  what  he  will  do 
with  the  Colonies. 

Another  thing:  Mr.  Churchill  is, 
officially,  still  a  Liberal  in  politics. 
He  would  be  a  rash  man  who  ventured 
to  say  exactly  what  Mr.  Churchill 
really  believes  in,  except,  of  course, 
himself.  After  all,  Mr.  Churchill  is 
an  aristocrat,  and  we  in  this  country 
like  to  see  a  man  sailing  under  his 
true  colours ;  we  are  a  bit  suspicious 
of  Labour  peers,  and  such  like.  It  is 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Churchill  is  not  more 
stable.  His  brains  are  such  that  he 
ought  to  be  doing  an  enormous 
amount  of  good  work  for  the  nation. 
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Unfortunately  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  we  shall  ever  get  his  true  value, 
and  the  fault  lies  mainly  in  himself. 
Mr.  Churchill  is  not  a  good  team- 
worker^  but,  further,  he  will  always 
sufier  from  one  thing  which  is  not  his 
own  fault — we  do  not  in  this  country 
altogether  trust  a  Churchill. 


E 


^'THE  POOR  WORKING  MAN." 

In  the  days  before  unemployment 
insurance  and  national  health  in- 
surance and  various  other  devices  for 
relieving  the  lot  of  the  working  man 
were  invented,  wihen  there  was  even 
more  chronic  unemployment  than 
there  is  now,  and  when  the  working 
man  apiproached  more  closely  in 
reality  the  downtrodden  serf  some  of 
his  friends  would  have  one  believe 
him  still  to  be ;  in  those  bad  old  days 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see 
a  gentleman  in  navvy's  clothing  stand- 
ing in  the  gutter,  usually  accompanied 
by  a  woman  with  a  bruised  face  or  a 
black  eye,  and  he  would  sing  a  dismal 
song  about  his  hard  life,  which  ended 
with  the  refrain: — So  pity  the  pore 
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working  man !  "  The  woman  would 
then,  if  there  was  no  constable  in 
sight,  do  a  little  furtive  begging. 

Times  change,  and  we  change 
with  them.  The  poor  working  man 
of  to-day  has  had  a  free  education,  he 
has  begun  to  learn  things,  and  to  read 
his  daily  newspapers.  He  has  learned 
the  power  of  comhination,  and  in 
short,  he  is  in  a  fine  way  to  become 
our  toaster. 

*VWorkers  of  the  world,  unite!"  is 
the  stirring  cry.  Unite,  overthrow 
these  blood-stained  capitalists  who 
prey  on  you  and  batten  on  your 
labour.  Take  charge  of  your  own 
destinies  and  do  away  iwith  these  rings 
and  trusts  and  the  masters  who  grind 
you  down."  It  is  all  very  'thrilling, 
isn't  it  ?  Let  us  have  a  look  at  some 
cold,  hard  facts.  Facts  are  dull 
things,  unexciting ;  but  still,  let  us 
spend  a  minute  or  two  examining 
the  to. 

I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  work- 
ing man  of  this  country  to-day — and 
by  working  man  we  may  understand 
broadly  the  man  who  works  with  his 
hands — is  'better  off  than  at  any 
previous  titoe  in  his  history  ;  that  he 
IS  actually  bfetter  off  in  his  pocket  than 
many  of  those  who  have  to  contribute 
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to  his  welfare.  He  gets  a  free  educa- 
tion, his  body  is  cared  for  by  health 
visitors,  he  has  free  hospitals,  cheaper 
rents  in  propiortion  than  any  other 
section  of  the  community,  workmen's' 
fares,  model  dwellings,  sickness  in- 
surance, unemployment  insurance,  an 
employment  bureau  to  help  him  to 
find  work,  and  an  old  age  pension. 
These  are  positive  advantages.  There 
are  other  comparative  advantages. 
Do  you  know  what  is  the  average  rate 
of  pay  in  towns  for  the  na\^y  to-day  ? 
I  tnfean  the  man  you  see  in  Oxford 
Street  watching  his  mate  leisurely  dig 
a  hole  in  the  street  ?  Averaged  over 
the  country  he  earns  about  2/-  an 
hour,  with  large  additions  for  over- 
titne.  He  has  his  working  rules,  too. 
No  staying  ten  miiiutes  or  so  to  finish 
a  job — ^^certainly  not.  As  Charles  Pond 
used  to  say  in  one  of  his  Glimpses  of 
Life — When  I  lays  dahn  my  tools,  I 
lays  'em  dahn."  If  he  is  sent  to  a  job 
some  distance  away,  there  is  *  walk- 
ing time,'  and  there  are  a  dozen  and 
one  other  things. 

Our  friend,  in  short,  is  earning 
about  ninety  shillings  a  week,  he  gets 
cheap  fares,  cheap  rent,  and  has  no 
school  fees  to  pay  for  his  children.  He 
doesn't  have  to  study  appearances  or 
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wear  a  clean  white  collar  every  day; 
1  very  much  doubt  whether  he  pays 
aay  income-tax  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten.  His  wife  can  certainly  shop  more 
cheaply  than  can  the  wife  of  a  clerk, 
for  example.  You  will  perhaps  say 
that  ninety  shillings  a  week  doesn't 
go  far  in  these  days  of  high  prices. 
We  all  knt)w  it  doesn't.  The  fact 
remains  that  before  the  war,  our 
friend  the  navvy — and  I  only  take  him 
as  a  casual  example  of  the  unskilled 
workman — ^was  getting  about  7d.  an 
hour.  No\v  he  often  gets  2/1,  and  a 
recent  attempt  was  made  to  get  2/9. 
Pity  the  poor  working  man ! 

It  has  been  said,  I  don't  know  with 
what  truth,  that  the  trade  unions  are 
among  the  worst  employers  of  labour. 
At  all  e/vents,  it  would  be  rather  in- 
teresting if  half  a  dozen  of  the  lead- 
ing unions  would  produce  their  pay 
sheets  and  give  sumtn'aries  shewing 
the  pay  of  their  office  staffs.  I  will 
wager  what  little  money  I  have  that 
there  is  not  one  trade  union  the  clerks 
in  whose  head  office  receive  an 
average  wage  as  large  as  that  of  the 
casual  labourer  with  his  ninety 
shillings  a  week.  The  reply  will  be 
that  the  labourer  is  only  paid  for 
working  timte,  that  in  wet  weather  he 
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has  to  stand  off."  But  I  ami  still 
prepared  to  wager  that  in  a  year  he 
will,  if  he  wishes,  earn  tnore  than  the 
average  clerk  in  the  office  of  his  trade 
union.  And  the  clerk  has  to  '  keep 
up  an  appearance  ' — Heaven  help  him, 
model  dwellings  are  not  for  him,  nor 
workmen's  fares,  unless  he  is  pre- 
pared to  loaf  aimlessly  about  the 
streets  for  an  hour  before  starting 
work. 

Why,  the  navvy  in  these  days  is 
often  better  off  than  the  unfortunate 
curate  on  whom'  he  only  too  frequently 
looks  as  a  sort  of  universal  provider ! 
1  don't  say  that  the  lot  of  the  nawy 
is  perfect,  that  it  is  not  open  to  im- 
provetnent.  On  the  contrary.  Nor  am' 
I  going  to  attempt  in  this  brief  article 
to  deal  with  such  a  vast  question  as 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  in- 
volving as  it  does  the  whole  social 
system  of  our  country.  But  I  am 
ready  to  contend  that  the  working  man 
of  this  country  is  as  well  off  as  almost 
any  in  Europe,  better  off  than  his 
brother  in  the  vast  majority  of 
countries ;  that  his  pay,  his  hours  of 
work  and  his  social  life  are  to  be 
favourably  compared  with  those  of 
any  country  the  reader  may  care  to 
mention;  that  'weight   for  age,'  he 
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is  a  good  deal  ibetter  off  than  what  are 
conveniently  termed  '  the  Mack- 
coated  classes/ 

All  the  improvetnfents  in  his 
condition  have  cotne  peacefully,  con- 
currently with  the  growth  of  the  social 
conscience  of  the  comtnunity.  It  can 
be  argued,  with  considerable  show  of 
reason,  that  the  working  classes  have 
in  recent  years  been  unduly  favoured, 
even  spoilt.  Let  them  remember  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  killing  the 
goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs.  Let 
them  develop  a  sense  of  proportion. 
It  is  badly  missing  in  the  utterances 
of  a  good  many  of  those  who  profess 
to  represent  them.  Grentle  reader, 
would  you  rather  be  sl  curate  with  a 
wife,  five  children  and  £200  a  year, 
or  a  skilled  craftsman  in  a  shipyard, 
making  your  ten  to  twelve  pounds  a 
week  ?  Oh,  pity  the  poor  working 
man ! 


THE  CLASS  WAR. 


1  am  not  quite  sure  what  '  the  class 
war  '  is,  neither  am  I  sure  that  the 
people  who  preach  it  know  either. 
Once,  when  I  was  paid  to  do  it, 
1  used  to  read  a  lot  about  the  class 
war  in  the  papers  which  advocated  it, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  woolly-minded.  I  still  think  so, 
and  you  don't  find  me  now  reading 
more  of  their  outpourings  than  I  can 
help. 

So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  two 
classes  in  this  war  are  Capital  and 
Labour,  with  capital  letters.  Capital 
is  grinding  the  face  of  Labour,  and 
Labour  won't  be  happy  until  it  is 
grinding  the  face  of  Capital.  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  where  do  I  come  in  ? 
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If  you  call  me  a  Capitalist,  my  reply 
is — Search  me."  And  I  am  afraid 
that  the  Labour  Party  would  reject 
me ;  the  '  intellectuals  '  because  I  am 
not  intellectual  enough,  and  the  Trade 
Unions  because  my  hands  are  not 
sufficiently  horny. 

In  poijit  of  fact,  I  am  one  of  those 
poor  suffering  middle  classes  whom 
the  *  intellectuals  '  reject  as  the  *  boor- 
jswah  '  and  whom  the  labourer  con- 
temptuously lumps  as  '  them  bloody 
clurks.' 

Still,  I  and  a  good  many  more  like 
me,  clerks,  doctors,  solicitors,  writers, 
civil  servants  and  such  like^  may  be 
forgiven  if  we  ask  what  all  this  class 
war  is,  exactly,  and  where  we  stand 
at  the  end  of  it  ?  Put  it  in  a  nutshell 
and  you  may  say  that  Capital  is  the 
Employer,  and  Labour  is  the  Em- 
ployee, from'  our  Labour  friends' 
point  of  view.  Apparently  the 
general  underlying  idea  is  that  the 
employer  exists  merely  to  sweat  the 
employee  and  grow  rifch  on  other 
people's  labours,  that  this  is  very 
wrong,  and  that  the  people  who  do  the 
donkey  work  should  boss  the  show. 
I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't  agree. 

The  fallacy  is,  that  all  this  talk  of 
class  war  ignores  humto  na^ture,  and 
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it  ignores  plain  facts.  Heaven  knows 
that  abuses  exist,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  defend  the  exactions  of 
some  ground  landlords,  for  example. 
The  only  consolation,  I  can  find  is  that 
they  are  heavily  taxed.  There  is, 
however,  a  quotation  from  the  Scrip- 
tures which  is  as  true  to-day  as  when 
it  was  written :  '  The  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.'  It  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  fitted  to  control.  In  fact, 
one  has  only  got  to  look  around  to 
realise  that  in  industry  nowadays 
heredity  does  not  count  for  much. 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  old- 
established  concerns  in  which  the 
proprietorship  and  management  have 
passed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another,  but  generally,  the  men  on  top 
to-day  have  got  there  not  by  birth  or 
wealth  or  inheritance,  but  by  brains, 
and  they  have  accumulated  the  wealth 
en  route. 

Every  big  and  successful  business 
owes  its  prosperity  to  individual 
organising  gepius,  and  if  there  were 
not  the  solid  incentive  to  gain, 
business  would  not  develop.  After  all, 
the  man  in  the  industrial  ranks  has 
plenty  of  opportunity  nowadays,  for 
scholarships  exist  which  can  and  do 
take  the  humblest  to  the  top  of  the 
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tree  — provided  he  has  brains. 
Providence  has  decreed  that  we  shall 
not  all  be  born  with  equal  capacity, 
whatever  our  station  in  life,  and, 
granted  the  inevitable  exception  to  the 
rule,  the  best  man  will  usually  come 
out  on  top. 

Suppose  this  class  war  we  read 
about  really  occurred,  and  that 
Labour  were  victorious.  What  would 
happen  ?  Would  we  have  a  sort  of 
Soviet,  for  example,  with  a  Committee 
of  workers  running  each  business  ? 
Or  would  Lord  Leverhulme,  for  in- 
stance, be  offered  a  job  on  the  Sun- 
light Soap  Soviet  to  act  as  organising 
manager  at  2/6  an  hour  on  a  forty- 
four  hour  week,  with  time  and  a  half 
rates  for  overtime  ?  And  would  the 
Soviet  get  full  value  out  of  him  ?  I 
doubt  it.  The  fact  is,  that  some  men 
are  born  to  rule,  atid  that  they  will 
never  be  happy;,  or  do  any  good,  in 
subordinate  positions.  It  needs  the 
incentive  of  power  or  wealth,  or  both, 
to  bring  the  best  out  of  them,  and  it 
is  that  incentive  which  is  responsible 
for  some  of  our  biggest  industrial  con- 
cerns to-day,  which  are  giving  well- 
paid  employmfent  to  mlany  thousands 
of  the  '  down -trodden  proletariat.' 

This  class  war,  too,  is  becoming  a 
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rather  one-sided  affair  nowadays,  for 
the  simiple  reason  that  employers,  on 
the  whole,  can't  afford  to  make  war 
on  their  employees,  even  if  it  paid 
them  to,  which  it  wouldn't.  Apart 
from  the  Trade  Unions,  which  are 
becoming  powerful  enough  to  ensure 
justice  for  their  members,  the  whole 
trend  of  legislation  of  recent  years  has 
been  towards  bettering  the  lot  of  the 
working  classes.  Factory  inspectors, 
Trade  Boards  for  fixing  minimum 
wages,  l:he  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  and  so  on,  why  an  enormous 
amount  is  being  done  to  safeguard  the 
employee,  particularly  if  he  belongs 
to  '  the  working  classes.' 

I  am  not  going  to  say,  as  many  do, 
Look  at  Russia,"  because  1  don't 
think  Russia  has  had  a  fair  chance 
or  that  if  her  revolution  had  taken 
place  in  peace  timie  things  might  not 
have  been  different.  Anyway,  Russia 
is  still  half  barbaric.  Read  the  auto- 
biography of  that  remarkable  woman 
Maria  Botchkareva,  the  leader  of  the 
Women's  Legion  and  la.  violent  anti- 
Bolshevist.  Why,  as  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  even  before  the  revolution, 
they  seemed  to  spend  all  their  spare 
time  killing  or  raping. 

But  where,  in  this  jolly  old  world, 
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is  there  ariylhing  to  encourage  us  to 
go  in  for  a  class  war  ?  It  5s  an  im- 
perfect world,  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  but  one  thing  it  is 
safe  to  say:  the  position  of  the  worker 
to-day  is  better  than  it  ever  has  been, 
the  improvement  has  not  comte  about 
through  revolution  but  by  orderly 
progress,  and  the  preachers  of  the 
class  war  have  not  yet  shewn  that 
they  can  offer  us  anything  better. 

The  solidarity  of  the  working 
classes"— another  catch-phrase.  Why, 
the  most  powerful  Labour  alliance  in 
existence,  the  Triple  Alliance,  has 
never  yet  arrived  at  a  concerted  policy 
when  it  came  to  the  pinch,  and 
the  Alliance  is  as  full  of  internal 
jealousies  as  a  dog  is  of — (parasites. 

And  to  end  where  I  began,  where 
do  the  middle  classes  come  in  ? 
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There  is  nothing  which  will  upset 
the  average  sober,  respectable  middle- 
class  man  so  much  as  a  strike  in  some 
big  industry  affecting  his  own  comfort 
and  convenience.  Then  will  you  see 
Mr.  Smith  of  Muswell  Hill  laying  his 
Ba4il{y  Telegraph  down  on  his  knee  in 
the  Second  Class  smoker  and 
announcing  ferociously  to  the  com- 
partment at  large  that  the  Government 
should  "  shoot  'em  down,  sir." 

You  can't  settle  big  disputes  like 
that.  Unless,  of  course,  you  are  look- 
ing for  a  revolution.  I  ani  not  a 
sympathiser,  as  you  m&.y  have  begun 
to  notice,  with  La^bour  extremists,  but 
one  is  bound  to  admit  that  the  strike 
weapon  is  still  ahout  the  only  effective 
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weapon  Labour  possesses  to  help  it 
in  the  last  resort  to  secure  fair  terms. 
Take  the  case  of  the  small  clerk  in 
a  small  City  office.  If  his  employer 
sweats  him,  starves  him,  what  can  he 
do  ?  He  isn't  in  a  decently  organised 
Union  and  he  has  two  simple  alter- 
natives— to  knuckle  down,  or  to  clear 
out  and  look  for  another  job  ? 

After  all,  is  that  fair  ?  The  clerk, 
as  much  as  the  employer,  is  contribut- 
ing to  the  good  of  the  community,  by 
which  I  mean  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
He  is  assisting  in  his  humble  way  to 
keep  trade  going,  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
to  maintain  a  family.  Why  shouldn't 
he  get  a  feiir  deal  ?  But  in  many 
cases  he  doesn't.  Because  he  isn't 
organised.  What  one  has  to 
remember  is  that  before  Trade  Unions 
became  a  power  in  the  land,  Labour 
was  in  the  position  in  which  the  un- 
organised middle-class  man  is  to-day. 

It  is  not  always  pleasant  to  some  to 
have  to  remember,  but  facts  remain, 
and  the  fact  is  that  before  Labour  was 
organised  it  was  frequently  sweated, 
aild  it  frequently  got  a  very  poor  deal. 
What  we  suffer  from  to-da^y  is  largely 
due  to  the  shortsightedness  and  greed 
of  employers  in  the  past.  And  the 
British    working  -  man   is  —  on  the 
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average — a  slow-thinking  man,  con- 
servative in  his  instincts,  and  with  a 
long  memory,.  He  remembers  when 
the  strike  was  Labour's  only  weapon 
against  oppression,  and  he  will  not 
easily  give  up  his  hold  of  that  weapon. 

So  I  think  we  have  got  to  face  the 
fact  that  until  human  nature  changes 
considerably,  the  right  to  strike  will 
have  to  remain  as  a  legal  right.  A 
right,  however,  implies  a  duty.  You 
can't  have  privileges  in  this  world 
without  responsibilities  (a  fact  for- 
gotten by  the  French  aristocrats  before 
the  Rfevolution),  and  there  is  no 
harm  in  considering  what  the  respon- 
sibilities are.  It  depends  to  some 
extent  on  the  nature  of  the  service 
performed;  at  least,  it  should  do.  In 
practice,  it  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  Trade  Union. 

But  taking  first  the  services 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  community, 
such  as  water  supply  and  drainage 
and  sewerage  systems.  A  strike  ought 
to  be  possible  only  in  the  very  last 
resort,  if  at  all.  Hardly  less  important 
are  the  services  controlled  by  the 
Triple  Alliance — mines,  railways  and 
transport.  The  effect  of  a  strike  is 
equally  deadly,  even  though  not  so 
immediate. 
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So  important  are  these  services  that 
1  think  they  should  be  recognised  as 
national  services.  If  there  are  dis- 
putes about  wages  or  other  matters,  it 
should  be  made  legally  compulsory  for 
both  sides  to  go  before  an  independent 
tribunal,  such  as  the  Industrial  Court, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Court  should 
be  final. 

The  time  may  not  be  ripe — I  don't 
think  it  is — for  extending  such  a 
principle  generally,  but  this  is  the 
Twentieth  Century  and  we  are 
supposed  to  be  a  civilised  community. 
Give  the  men  reasonable  safeguards, 
and  I  suggest  that  a  strike  on  services 
that  are  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
comtnunity,  if  made  in  defiance  of  the 
award  of  an  Arbitration  Body  or  in 
default  of  arbitration,  should  be  made 
a  criminal  offence,  punishable  to  the 
extent  of  imprisonmient  of  the  in- 
dividual striker  and  sequestration  of 
the  funds  of  his  Union. 


F 


.  THE  DAILY  HERALD. 


Like  a  good  man^y  more  people  I 
was  read^y  to  think  that  a  Labour  daily 
;3aper  would  he  a  rather  useful  thing. 

bought  the  Daily^  Herald  at  first. 
3ut  not  for  long. 

After  all,  we  might  have  remem- 
bered that  the  leopard  cannot  change, 
ite  spots,  and  it  was  really  rather 
simple  of  me  to  imagine  that  the 
Hemld  on  blossoming  from  a  weekly 
into  a  daily  under  the  sainte  staff 
would  suddenly  become  a  rational 
paper. 

One  doesn't  want  to  throw  bricks 
at  the  Daily  Herald  btecause  it  is  a 
bad  newspaper.  It  is  a  bad  news- 
paper, of  course,  because  it  can't 
afford  to  spend  sufficient  mt)ney  to 
become  a  good  one.    Its  news  service 
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is  poor  and  its  production  horribly] 
dull.  The  working  man  who  likes 
value  for  his  money,  is  not  likely  to 
exchange  his  Daily\  Mail  or  Daily 
Chronicle  for  the  Herald,  simply 
because  it  is  bad  value  for  a  penny, 
in  comparison  with  its  rivals. 

If,  however,  the  Daily  Herald  had 
been  reasonably  conducted,  it  might 
have  attracted  quite  a  large  circula- 
tion among  those  anxious  to  read  and 
understand  a  sane,  well-considered 
Labour  policy.  But  does  the  Herald 
offer  this?  No.  We  know  that 
various  well-known  Trade  Union 
leaders  are  amon^  the  directors,  but 
I  venture  to  say,  that  it  no  more 
represents  their  considered  views  than 
does  the  Morning  Post. 

What  the  Herald  does  represent  is, 
unfortunately,  a  highly  unpleasant 
little  gang  of  those  people  who  always 
support  every  nation  but  their  own. 
Its  writers  were  pacifists  almost  to  a 
man  during  the  war,  and  they  were 
not  the  pacifists  one  could  respect. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Herald  from  1914 
to  1918  was,  in  my  opinion,  a 
thoroughly  mischievous  paper,  and  tha 
men  who  were  running  it  then  are 
much  the  same  men  who  are  running 
it  now. 
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We  need  not  go  into  the  *  Russian 
Gold '  'business  again.  Everyone  is 
sick  of  it.  But  that  case  was  sympto- 
matic. Mr.  Lansbury,  the  Editor,  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  honest 
man;  if  he  is— and  I  don't  deny  it — 
all  one  can  say  is  that  he  is  un- 
fortunate in  his  friends.  Every 
troublesome  Indian,  every  intriguing 
Egyptian,  finds  a  haven  in  the  columns 
of  the  Herald.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  pay  for  the  support  they  receive 
— and  it  is  not  for  us  to  pry  into  Mr. 
Lansbury's  financial  secrets — but  the 
fact  remains  that  you  have  onfy  got 
to  be  an  agitator  for  the  Daily  Herald 
to  adopt  you. 

We  axe  extraordinarily  tolerant  in 
this  country.  We  believe  in  free 
speech  and  a  free  press,  but  it  some- 
times seems  to  me  that  Lansbury  and 
Company  overdo  it.  And  the  result 
doesn't  appear  to  be  satisfactory. 

One  is  told  that  many  newspapers 
barely  pay  expenses  nowadays,  and 
if  the  big  papers,  with  big  advertise- 
ment revenue,  can't  make  things  pay, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Daityi 
Herald,  whose  advertisements  are 
comparatively  negligible,  should  have 
a  permanent  S.O.S.  flying.  The 
directors  have  themselves  to  thank. 
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The  Herald  doesn't  get  advertisements 
because  it  is  unpopular.  It  is  un- 
popular because  it  is  unpleasant,  and 
it  is  unpleasant  because  it  is 
thoroughly,  unpatriotic. 

That  it  represents  the  views  of v  the 
average  working  man,  I  don't  believe. 
The  British  working  man  is  in  fact 
very  conservative,  slow  to  change  his 
mind,  and  with  a  very  healthy  belief 
at  bottom  that  whatever  is  wrong  with 
this  country  it's  a  damiied  sight 
better  than  any  other.  All  the  scream- 
ing in  the  world  about  our  greedy 
Imperialism  doesn't  mave  him  a  bit; 
what  does  interest  him  is  the  question 
of  his  wages. 

Talking  of  the  conservatism  of  the 
working  man  reminds  me  of  a  debate 
in  a  dug-out  in  which  I  shared.  It 
was  on  the  question  of  whether  women 
should  smoke,  and  it  was  summed  up 
to  the  approval  of  the  majority  by  one 
man  in  these  words:  Well,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  if  I  saw  toy  ^wife  smok- 
ing a  fag   I'd  knock  her  jaw 

in!" 

If  the  Labour  Party  is  going  to  gain 
effective  strength,  it  will  have  to  be 
recruited  from  the  middle -classes.  A 
year  or  two  ago  there  was  a  great 
chance    of   winning    their  support. 
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People  were  getting  rather  fed  up  with; 
the  old  politicians  and  were  looking 
rather  eagerly,  to  the  newcomer.  The 
chance  was  lost.  The  wild  men  of 
Labour  got  on  top  and  the  average 
middle-class  man  was  sickened  by  the 
talk  of  a  class  war  and  direct  action, 
the  *  street  corner  '  type  of  talk  about 
bloated  caipi talis ts,  and  the  upholding 
of  every,  country  but  his  own. 

The  Labour  Party  has  lost  ten  years 
in  the  fight  for  political  supremacy, 
and  for  tlmt  it  has  to  thank  principally 
Mr.  Lansbury  atid  his  associates  of 
the  Daily,  Herald. 


Mr.  FRANK  HODGES. 


Mr.  Smillie  has  retired  from  the 
presidency,  of  the  Miners'  Federation, 
and  no  doubt  hy  the  time  these  lines 
appear  Mr.  Smith  will  occupy  his 
throne.  Not  that  it  matters  very 
much,  for  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  is  still 
Secretary  of  the  Federation. 

Frank'  Hodges  is  not  very  well 
known  to  the  people  generally,  for  he 
has  been  overshadowed  in  the  public 
eye  by  Mr.  Smillie,  perhaps  quite 
willingly.  Yet  Hodges  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  people  in  the  Labour 
movement  to-day. 

Like  other  Labour  leaders,  he 
started  life  as  a  mtetnual  worker— he 
worked  in  the  mines.  But,  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  force  of  character. 
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he  soon  emerged  from  the^  ruck.  By 
sheer  merit  and  brains  he  achieved  a 
University  education  at  Paris,  and  to 
his  other  qualifications  he  adds  that 
of  being  a  first-rate  French  linguist. 
Now,  still  a  quite  young  man,  he  is  the 
power  behind  the  throne  of  the  tnbst 
formidable  Labour,  organisation  in  this 
country. 

He  has  the  advantage  over  the 
older  and  more  established  leaders, 
such  as  dynes  and  Henderson,  that 
he  escaped  very  early  from  the  fetters 
of  manual  labour,  and  his  education 
has  given  him  a  far  wider  experience 
and  outlook. 

Hodges  is,  in  short,  one  of  the 
intellectuals  of  Labour.  For  that  very 
reason  he  is  not  altogether  popular 
among  or  trusted  by  the  rank  and  file. 
Nevertheless,  his  power,  actual  and 
even  more  potential,  is  great. 

The  Labour  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  are  at  present  almost 
exclusively  Trade  Union  secretaries. 
They  are  burdened  with  routine  work, 
their  outlook  is  limited,  and  they  are 
themselves  undistinguished.  The 
Labour  Party  in  Parliament  is  an  in- 
effective body. 


and  brandish  the  fear  of  Bolshevism 


Mr.  Lloyd  Geori 


fulminate 
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before  his  hearers,  but  he  knows  that 
at  present — ^so  far  as  Parliament  is 
concerned — ^^there  is  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Labour  Party.  He  is  fighting 
a  phantom  of  his  own  imagination. 

But  one  day  Labour  may  awaken 
sufficiently  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
brains  do,  after  all,  count  for  some- 
thing. When  that  day  arrives,  it  will 
bring  the  opportunity  of  men  such  as 
Frank  Hodges.  Then,  and  then  only, 
shall  we  see  a  fight  between 
a  National party  (or  call  it  what 
you  will)  and  Labour. 

Should  the  day  come,  it  will  be  a 
hard  fight,  for  what  manner  of  man 
is  this  curious  Labour  intellectual  ? 
I  picture  him  somewhat  as  an  English 
counterpart  to  Lenin  (whose  real  name, 
by  the  way,  is  Ulianov,  and  who  comes 
from  the  upper  class).  He  believes 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  working 
classes,  but  not  of  the  working  man. 
He  respects  but  dislikes  the  aris- 
tocracy, in  whom  he  has  a  straight- 
forward, plainly-labelled  opponent. 
He  reserves  his  hatred  for  the  middle 
classes,  those  people  who  are  to  him 
neither  deep  black  nor  purest  white, 
but  who  strive  to  steer  a  middle  course 
between  the  two — ^and  incidentally  to 
take  votes  from  leither. 
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An  idealist,  Frank  Hodges'  ideal  is 
narrow  and  circumscribed.  Some- 
thing of  a  fanatic,  he  will  fight  bitterly 
and  without  mercy  for  the  victory  of 
his  ideal. 

Were  Frank  Hodges  to  be  supreme, 
we  should  have  far  less  liberty,  than 
at  present.  An  aristocracy  of  birth  or 
wealth  would  give  place  to  an  aris- 
tocracy of  intellect,  and  of  a  par- 
ticularly arid  form  of  intellect  at  that. 
For  the  sake  of  an  ideal,  Lenin  would 
have  sacrificed  —  has  sacrificed  — 
hundreds  of  thousands.  I  do  not 
think  it  unfair  to  say  that  Hodges 
would  do  the  same  thing.  The  results 
might  be  good;  who  can  say?  But 
the  time  is  not  yet.  Britain  is  a 
country  which  has  evolved  and  is  still 
evolving  slowly  and  steadily.  Violent 
measures,  drastic  changes,  are  not 
suited  to  our  needs  or  our 
temperament. 

Heaven  knows,  the  Labour  Party 
has  need  of  brains.  It  does  not  need, 
nor  does  the  country  need,  the  harsh, 
implacable  rule  of  a  ruthless 
visionary.  Do  not  let  us  be  misled  by 
talk  of  Bolshevists  and  Communists 
and  Socialists  and  pther  "  ists  who 
do  no  I  exist  in  this  country  except  as 
queer  little  bodies  of  frowsy  cranks. 
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There  is  a  danger  in  this  business  of 
trying  to  divide  the  people  into  sheep 
and  goats,  and  the  danger  is  that  of 
giving  an  impulse  to  forces  which  are 
typified  hj  men  such  as  Frank  Hodges. 
To  talk  of  *  class  war  '  is  to  provoke 
class  war,  and  there  are  those  waiting 
to  seize  the  opportunity-  Keep  your 
eye  on  Hodges.  ^ 
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It  is  a  great  and  glorious  yarn,  and  I  mean 
to  read  it  ail  over  again.** — 

Mr.  James  Douglas  in  The  Sunday  Express. 

"  The  whole  book  is  delightful.  Major  Dermot,  the 
hero,  is  a  splendid  man.  He  is  a  creation  worthy  of 
Kipling." — The  Church  Family  News. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  fascinating." 

— John  o'  London's  Weekly, 


This  great  hook  is  also  published  in  The  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  arid  New  Zealand. 
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The  Jungle  Girl. 

By  GORDON  CASSERLY. 


Although  this  is  not  a  sequel  to  The  Elephant  God/* 
Badshah  the  elephant  and  Major  Dermot  appear  again, 
and  the  scene  is  laid  principally  in  the  Terai  jungle.  Of 
"  The  Elephant  God  *'  The  Ttmes  wrote ;  "A  thrilling 
story  of  adventure  and  terror  and  weird  doings  in  thie. 
primeval  forest .  • .  .  All  grown-up  readers  who  have  a  spaik' 
of  the  wild  man  left  in  them  will  like  it."  In  '*  The  Jungle: 
Girl "  the  heroine  is  kidnapped  by  the  Bhuttias  and 
carried  ofiP  to  a  Buddhist  convent  in  Tibet,  whence  she 
is  rescued  by  the  hero  after  many  exciting  adventures. 
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The  Purple  Sapphire:  and  other 
Posthumous  Papers, 

By  ^CHRISTOPHER  BLAYRE.^ 

Seven  enthralling  mysteries  in  which  Imagination 
calls  in  the  aid  of  Science.  Readers  of  The  Time 
Machine  and  other  of  Mr.  Wells'  Scientific  tales  will 
delight  in  these  brilliantly  original  stories,  which  are 
in  similar  vein  but  based  on  the  latest  discoveries  of 
Science.  The  author,  a  distinguished  Fellow  of  The 
Royal  Society,  prefers  to  be  known  by  the  above 
nom-de-plume. 
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The  Death  Mask,  and  other  Ghosts. 

By  MRS.  H.  D.  EVERETT. 

Good  hair-raising  ghost  stories.  Just  the  thing  not  to 
read  after  dark  in  a  creaky  house,  unless  you  really  enjoy 
hearing  your  heart  beat.  The  stories  are  excellently 
told,  and  the  personages,  both  living  and  dead,  have 
character  and  individuality.  The  sceptical  reader  may 
explain  them  as  he  best  can  :  Mrs.  Everett  is  artist 
enough  to  leave  well  alone. 
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The  King  of  Lamrock. 

By  V.  Y.  HEWSON. 

A  brilliant  study  of  heredity  as  exemplified  in  a  father 
and  son.  A  mature  and  carefully  thought-out  piece  of 
work  by  a  writer  who  is  destined  to  make  his  mark  in 
English  Literature. 

"  A  delightful  story/'— T/ie  Bookman's  Journal. 

Mr.  Hewson  works  out  the  problem  with  great 
skill/' — The  Eastern  Morning  News. 
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JULIET. 

By  V.   Y.  HEWSON 

This  is  a  first  novel :  if  it  were  a  twenty-first  it 
would  be  a  remarkable  achievement.'' — The  Times. 

The  book  is  full  of  sentiment,  but  it  has  strong 
moments.  The  story  is  much  above  the  average,  and 
Mr.  Hewson  is  clearly  a  novelist  worth  watching." 

— The  Daily  Telegraph. 
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A  remarkable  achievement.'' — Everyman. 
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SAREEL. 

By  EDITH  DART. 

(Author -of     Rebecca  Drew/'  "  The  Loom  of  Life/'  &c.) 

"  One  of  the  finest  stories  that  the  wilds  of  Dartmoor 
have  ever  inspired/' — The  North  Devon  Herald. 

'  Sareel  '  is  simple  and  beautiful:  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  tale  is  as  fresh  and  pure  as  the  actual  wind  of 
the  moor  itself.  '  Sareel  '  is  beautiful  in  its  style,  in  its 
English,  and  above  all  in  its  instincts." — The  Bookman. 

"  Its  merit  is  a  limped  grace.  Miss  Edith  Dart's  gift." 

— The  Morning  Post. 

'  Sareel  '  is  a  thing  of  spiritual  beauty  .  .  .  and 
her  story  has  the  breath  of  poetry  in  it." — The  Observer. 

"  '  Sareel '  will  certainly  please  a  great  many  people." 

— Punch. 
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The  Red  Marshal. 

By  GORDON  CASSERLY. 

(Author  of  *'An  Indian  Outpost/'     Daughters  of  Eve/' 
&c, 

A  thrilling  and  skilful  tale  of  an  Irish  soldier  of 
fortune  who,  starting  in  the  service  of  Louis  XVL  of 
France,  at  last  wins  the  heart  and  hand  of  a  Princess  of 
Carlonia.  The  gallant  soldier  gets  into  and  out  of 
danger  Jn  the  best  Hibernian  manner,  and  the  historical 
setting  is  admirably  and  vividly  done.  The  episode  of 
the  duel  on  horseback  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  its 
kind  in  fiction. 

"  Full  of  the  stir  and  colour  of  the  time.*' — The  Times. 

The  book  is  written  with  remarkable  vividness,  and 
the  plot  is  skilfully  laid." — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 
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Enchanter's  Nightshade. 

By  J.   B.  MORTON. 


An  outdoor  book,  in  which  the  author  and  his  chums 
tramp  by  day  and  by  night  through  the  home  counties, 
sleeping  in  barns,  at  old  inns  and  country  cottages, 
singing,  moralising  cheerfully,  and  occasionally  laying 
down  the  law  as  young  men  will.  A  wholly  delightful 
book  beautifully  got  up. 

A  book  of  pleasant  papers  with  the  delightful 
digressions  that  arise  out  of  discussion  between 
companions  on  the  road,  and  many  other  agreeable 
matters — with  a  song  or  two  interspersed." — The  Times. 

"  It  is  a  brave  spirited  little  book.  The  book  is  about 
all  sorts  of  things — the  things  discussed  by  half  a  dozen 
men  when  out  tramping  or  sitting  over  the  fire.  There 
is  much  good  sense  and  a  little  sentiment,  much  humour 
and  more  humanity  about  this  little  book.  Mr.  Morton 
has  a  whimsical  touch  that  marks  him  as  one  worth 
watching.  He  has  discovered  the  Enchanter's  Night- 
shade, and  brought  us  under  its  enchantment.'* 

— The  Evening  Standard. 

"  A  book  of  vagabondage  that  will  be  enjoyed  by  all 
who  love  wandering  about  the  country  in  search 
of  homely  adventure.  Well  written  and  artistically 
produced." — The  Daily  Graphic. 
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Gorgeous  Poetry. 

First  Series. 

Edited  by  J.B.M. 

Like  all  good  parodies  these  verses  contain  the  stuff 
of  real  poetry,  but  arranged  so  as  to  show  how  near  to 
the  perilous  edge  much  contemporary  poetry  is,  and 
how  easily  and  how  often  it  topples  into  the  abyss.  They 
are  really  amusing,  even  to  the  reader  who  is  not  well 
acquainted  with  their  models. 

A  priceless  little  book.'' — The  Morning  Post. 
Deadly  parody." — The  Bookman'.^  Journal. 
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